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We publish elsewhere a letter in which J. H. Johnston of 
the Oklahoma Traffic Association criticizes the decision of the 
United States circuit court in the Missouri river jobbers’ case 
and our comments on the decision. Mr. Johnston says that 
either some public authority will be made, in effect, the gen- 
eral traffic manager of the railways or we will have govern- 
ment ownership. The argument that railways must submit to 
such form of regulation as politicians or shippers, particularly 
jobbers, wish, or government ownership will result, is familiar. 
We do not think it has much effect on railway managers or 
owners. Private ownership with government regulation that 
amounts to government management means that public offi- 
cials who cannot be held responsible for the results of man- 
agement will say how the roads shall be run, while their 
officers who are responsible for results will not be able to 
say how they shall be managed. If railway owners have to 
choose between this and government ownership their choice 
will not be hard or doubtful. The constitution of the United 
States prohibits private property from being taken without 
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due compensation. If the government takes over the roads it 
will have to pay for them what they are worth. The owners 
can then put their money into private businesses, such as the 
jobbing trade, where they can make much bigger profits than 
are popularly considered reasonable for railways, and which 
they can manage as they see fit. The Railroad Age Gazette 
does not oppose government ownership from the railway stand- 
point. It opposes it from the public standpoint. It does not 
oppose it because it thinks it would hurt those who now own 
or manage railways. It opposes it because it thinks it would 
hurt the country. Those who fear government ownership 
would better argue against further unreasonable extensions 
of public regulation rather than against further resistance 
to such regulation. It is the former, and not the latter, that 
is leading us toward public ownership. That we are trending 
toward public ownership no man with clear vision can fail 
to see. 





SPECIFICATIONS FOR LIGHT-WEIGHT RAILS. 





At the present time there are no generally accepted specifica- 
tions for steel rails weighing less than 45 lbs. per lineal yard, 
and orders are generally placed and accepted with no further 
specification than for tons of rails and length of rails, which 
latter is generally 30 ft., with an allowance of 10 per cent. 
shorts, or random lengths, generally 30 ft., but with shorter 
lengths permitting down to 22 ft. 

Light-weight rails are rolled by the larger mills, which roll 
both heavy and light sections, from either billets or old rails, 
whichever is the cheaper, while the mills which make a spe- 
cialty of light rails generally roll from old rails, and there is 
considerable controversy between selling agents as to which 
is the better product. There is no question that when satis- 
factory billets are used a first-class product can be had, and 
this is also true when good second-hand rails are used. It is 
claimed by those who roll solely from second-hand rails that 
many of the billets used are from the discard of ingots used 
for heavy sections rails, which is certain to contain piping and 
is likely to contain segregation of elements or slag; also, that 
billets of different quality of steel are used as may be con- 
venient, so that there is not as great uniformity as in the case 
of re-rolled rails. Old rails have presumably passed the in- 
spection and analysis of the railway originally purchasing 
them, and have been tried in the track, thereby proving that 
they are sufficiently free from phosphorus and sulphur to be 
tough and reliable rather than brittle and dangerous. Further- 
more, the process of re-rolling adds to the toughness of the 
material, so that the finished product is even better than the 
original rails. The objection to re-rolled rails is apparently 
limited to the possibility of fins or cracks being rolled into the 
new section. 

The most certain way to secure satisfactory light rails is 
by proper specifications and through inspection. The following 
specifications are offered as suggestive rather than as definitely 
fixed: 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR STEEL RAILS WEIGHING LESS THAN 45 LBS. 
PER YARD. 

1. Rails may be rolled from old steel rails or from billets. 

2. When rails are rolled from old steel rails the stock shall 
be free from slivers, fins, cracks or other defects which will 
prevent a sound finished product. 

3. When rails are rolled from billets the billets shall be of 
a uniform character of steel. None shall be from discard of 
ingots, and special precaution shall be taken to avoid the use 
of billets with piping, segregation of elements or slag which 
will roll to an unsound product. 

4. Rails shall conform to a chemical composition of not 
more than .10 per cent. phosphorus, .20 per cent. silicon, .80 
per cent. manganese, .06 per cent. sulphur and from .30 to .50 
per cent. carbon. 

5. Section shall conform accurately to template. A varia- 
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tion in height of '/,. of an inch, either more or less, will be 
permitted. 

6. Rails will be accepted and paid for according to weight, 
and a variation of 1 per cent. on an entire order permitted. 

7. The standard length of rails shall be 30 ft., with random 
lengths between 22 ft. and 30 ft. permitted, in even feet. 

8. Circular holes for splice bars shall be drilled or punched. 

9. Rails shall be straightened while cold, of full section, 
smooth on head, free from cracks, slivers, injurious seams, 
evidences of burning or other defects, and sawed at ends within 
rs Of an inch of exact square. 

10. The purchaser shall be privileged to send an inspector 
to the works, who shall be afforded all facilities by the manu- 
facturer to satisfy him that the material is furnished in ac- 
cordance with these specifications. 

The foregoing specifications, or similar ones, will serve in 
placing an order, and after the order is given an inspector 
should see that they are carried out, and pass upon the finished 
rails, particularly examining them for surface defects. If 
desired, occasional rails can be drilled and the drillings tested 
by chemical analysis to determine the general uniformity of 
the chemical composition and compliance with the specifica- 
tions. 

Light-weight rails are frequently subject to just as severe 
wear as the heavier standard sections, and while the results 
of failures are not so serious in loss of life, they may fre- 
quently occasion expense well in proportion to the compara- 
tive costs. It, therefore, appears well worth while that they 
should be ordered under specifications and inspection, and that 
the purchaser should get the best that his money will buy. 





SHOULD THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION BE GIVEN 
POWER TO ADVANCE RATES ? 





While plans for the revision of the interstate commerce act 
are being made, it seems desirable to consider whether the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should not be given the 
power to advance rates as well as to reduce them. 

The main purpose of the act to regulate commerce is to 
stop and prevent unfair discriminations in rates between 
shippers and communities. It is contended, and no doubt 
in many instances truly, that such discriminations are still 
practised. Secret rebating has been abolished, but some un- 
fair adjustments of rates still may be found in the published 
tariffs. We have never heard anyone contend that on the 
average freight rates in the United States are too high. On 
the average, they are lower than the rates anywhere else in 
the world. If freight rates on the average are not too high 
and yet discrimination is practised, it must be that while 
some rates are too high others are too low. Now, of course, 
a shipper or community may be as much injured because 
some other shipper or community is given a rate that is un- 
fairly low as because he—or it—is charged a rate that is un- 
reasonably high. But the interstate commerce act does not 
recognize even the possibility that there may be now or in 
future rates that are too low. It assumes that wherever there 
is undue discrimination it must be because some rate is too 
high, and therefore gives the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion power to fix only “mdadrimum reasonable rates.” 

It may be said that while this tacit assumption of the law 
does not square with the facts it does no harm because the 
railways are free to raise any rate which the commission has 
not fixed. But this is not true. The law permits the rail- 
ways to raise any rate that the commission has not fixed; but 
conditions often prevent them from raising rates which ought 
to be advanced. Things have come to pass in this country 
when rates are sometimes controlled neither by the commis- 
sion nor by the railways, but by big shippers having practi- 
cally a monopoly of their lines of business. Take, for ex- 
ample, the rates on packing-house products from the Missouri 
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river to Chicago, which were referred to in these columns 
on August 6, 1909, page 229. As was said there, it is notorious 
that these rates are too low compared with the rates on 
other commodities. In theory, the railways could raise them; 
in fact, it would be practically impossible for the railways 
to raise them. It would take united action by all the roads 
between the Missouri river and Chicago. Before such action 
could be taken some road would have to suggest it. But no 
road will propose it for fear that the packers will hear about 
it and withdraw their business from that road. The packers 
have got the railways by the throat. It would be difficult for 
the railways to take the concerted action necessary to shake 
them off; and if they did take such action it would be in 
violation of the Sherman anti-trust law! There are other 
rates that might be mentioned that are too low—for ex- 
ample, some that are made mainly for the behoof of the 
American Smelting & Refining: Company. 

Suppose, now, that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
had power to raise rates as well as to reduce them. It 
easily could get at the facts of such cases as these. It would 
have no competitors to fear in making advances in rates or 
to circumvent by refusing to help make them. It could not 
be charged with violating the anti-trust act. It could often 
serve the interests of the public as much by raising rates that 
were too low as by reducing rates that were too high; for, 
when big concerns like the packing companies are given 
rates that are too low, it is sure to follow either that the 
railways will not earn as much as they are entitled to and 
ought to, or that, to earn enough, they will charge some 
other part of the public higher rates than it ought to be re- 
quired to pay. 

The power to protect ought to go with the power to regu- 
late. The assumption that it is always the shippers and never 
the railways that need protection is entirely incorrect. There 
always will be weak or unscrupulous brethren among the 
traffic managers of the railways who will yield to the pres- 
sure to make rates that are unduly discriminatory. It ought 
to be considered a part of the duty of the law and of the 
commission to protect the railway managers who want to act 
fairly against the corrupt bargains of weak of unscrupulous 
railway managers and powerful and unscrupulous shippers. 
The power merely to reduce rates, while enabling the com- 
mission constantly to reduce railway earnings, will never 
alone enable it entirely to stop unfair railway discrimination. 
Might not the addition of the power to raise rates enable it 
much more effectually to do justice between the big shipper 
and the little shipper, between competing communities, be- 
tween competing railways and between the railways and the 
shippers? 





THE UPLIFT OF THE RAILWAY SECURITY. 





A brief but extremely suggestive set of tables is published 
in the Wall Street Journal showing the financial status of 
the railways of the United States at the beginning and end 
of a period of 20 years—1888-1907. Discarding in most 
cases small fractions, with operated miles of road rising from 
36,833 to 227,455 miles during the two decades, capital stock 
per mile rose nearly 15 per cent., bonds.per mile somewhat 
more than 32 per cent., and the proportion of stock-paying 
dividends to total stock outstanding nearly 29 per cent., or, 
putting the case differently, the stock itself paying dividends 
rose more than 76 per cent. while the average rate of divi- 
dends rose from 5.38 per cent. to 6.23 per cent. on the stock 
which paid dividends. Bond changes showing the uplift of 
that class of railway security during the 20 years are ex- 
tremely impressive. Notwithstanding the increase of bonded 
debt by 32 per cent. per mile the average interest rate fell 
from 4.28 per cent. to 4.11 per cent.; nearly three-quarters 
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of the bonds—about 72 per cent.—were paying 5 per cent. 
on the par or less at ihe end of the period as compared with 
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only about 17 per cent. at the beginning; and, at the end 
of the period, only 6.5 per cent. of the bonds were paying 
above 6 per cent. on the par as compared with more than 
35 per cent. at the beginning. Had the comparison been made 
a jew months later than June, 1907, and in a panic period it 
would not have been much less striking unless, of course, 
expressed in market values which since then have recovered. 

The uplift in bonds as measured by the rate which the 
railways must pay is the first point to attract attention. The 
prime factor is obviously the refunding of old high rate bonds 
into new bonds ranging from 8 per cent. to 5 per cent. But 
the ability to make such a low rate refunding is itself a 
proof of the lift in the credit of the railways even allowing 
for decreases in the general market investment return. It 
contrasts strongly with the 6 per cent. rate which prosperous 
industrial corporations have had to pay and are, often, still 
paying. The refundings of the old high rate railway bonds 
during the period in question were many in number and large 
in amount, as indicated bv the figures. They were largely 
‘long’ bonds issued between the close of the Civil war—1865— 
and the panic of the autumn of 1873, a period when the normal 
investment return was high. Looking back now one can see 
the mistake the railway corporations then made. The high 
rate feature evidently was unavoidable. But the “long” ele- 
ment could have been greatly reduced. The investor in rail- 
way bonds, say in 1868, was not hesitating much over the 
question whether his bond was to run for 30 or 40 or 50 years 
instead of 20 years. He was looking to the rate and to the 
security. The railway corporations could have clipped ten 
years or more from their long bonds and refunded them earlier. 
Even during the after-panic period—1873-1878—when railway 
stocks fell, but the best classes of railway bonds rose in price, 
the “long” feature was not greatly emphasized. 


One is naturally tempted to ask whether or not the same 
mistake is being repeated now when a prosperous railway 
issues its “long” 4 per cents. running for 50 years to maturity 
or even more. But the answer is a decided negative. The 
railway corporation must take the market as it finds it and 
recognize that great body of conservative investors that, 
trained now by experience and disliking reinvestment, craves 
the long bond. ; 

Turning to dividends the uplift of the railway security is 
even more impressive than the index of credit expressed in 
bonds. A rise of 76 per cent. in the volume of dividend-pay- 
ing stock and of 29 per cent. in the proportion speaks for 
itself and is a fact rather accented than impaired by the 
increased stock of old dividend payers like a number of the 
leading trunk lines. It is right in the face, too, of consider- 
able adverse legislation and of diminished revenue per pas- 
senger per mile and from the ton mile in freight. The causes 
lie on the surface and can be stated in the generality of de- 
velopment of traffic and more scientific and economical han- 
dling of the traffic. These led not merely to an increase of 
What may be called the area of the dividend but of the average 
dividend itself by nearly 1 per cent. If we compound the 
two it may be roughly stated that the dividend product of 
the American railways has doubled in two decades, a fact, 
however, to be sharply distinguished from the doubling of 
the return on the actual railway investment, which, non- 
dividend payers included, still remains low. 
in the final summation of the 20 years it appears that higher 
vidends have been paid by the railways on much larger 
aniounts of stock; that there has been an uplift of railway 
credit measured by the lower bond rate; that the public 
pivs less pro rata in freights and fares; and finally, in that 
fecture, the quality of service, important but hard to reduce 
to figures on a broad scale, the most severe critic of the rail- 
ways will hardly deny the advance. Using the terms in- 
‘or and public in their broadest sense and by the test of 
<0 years where is there ground for complaint? Certainly not 
In “he concrete results. 


= 
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ST. LOUIS SOUTHWESTERN. 


The St. Louis Southwestern is familiarly known as the Cot- 
ton Belt route. This name is more descriptive of the territory 
served by the Southwestern than of the character of the traffic 
carried. The road forms no part of the Gould main line ex- 
tending from Pittsburgh to Salt Lake, but connects with the 
Wabash at St. Louis, on this main line, and acts as a great 
feeder extending down into a cluster of branch lines in 
Louisiana. 

Only about 10 per cent. of the total tonnage carried was fur- 
nished by cotton and cottonseed products in 1909, and this 
was a year of good cotton crops in the district served by the 
Southwestern. In 1908 the tonnage of cotton and cottonseed 
products only furnished about 7 per cent. of the total ton- 
nage. Products of agriculture, including cotton, furnished 
608,000 tons of the traffic last year, or 21 per cent. of the total 
tonnage, and in the previous year they furnished 554,000 tons, 
or about 19 per cent. of the total. The Southwestern is a lum- 
ber road rather than a cotton road. Of the total tonnage of 
freight, amounting in 1909 to 2,946,000 tons, 1,434,000, or 49 per 
cent., was products of forests, and in 1908, of a total tonnage of 
2,944,000, 1,438,000, or 49 per cent., was products of forests. The 
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St. Louis Southwestern Lines. 


company is moreover becoming less dependent on cotton than 
formerly. More modern methods of agriculture are being 
adopted in its territory, and more diversified farming is being 
done, so that the people themselves are less dependent on 
the cotton crop, and a poor crop, therefore, does not so seriously 
affect the general earnings of the road serving these people. 

The region southwest of St. Louis did not feel the effects of 
the panic as much as parts of the country where manufactur- 
ing is carried on to a greater extent, and with the good cotton 
crops last year the St. Louis Southwestern showed a very en- 
couraging gain in business and in net earnings. Total opera- 
ing revenues were $10,300,000 in 1909, an increase over 1908 
of $700,000, or a little less than 8 per cent. Operating expenses 
were $7,800,000, an increase of $200,000, or a little less than 
3 per cent. There was left, therefore, net operating revenue of 
$2,500,000 in 1909, an increase of $500,000, or about 26 per 
cent. With a total of 717,000,000 tons of freight carried one 
mile, the freight revenue amounted to $7,700,000, being 8 per 
cent. greater than in 1908. The average distance each ton was 
carried was 243 miles and the average receipt per ton per mile 
was 1.08 cents. This compares with an average haul of 241 
miles and average receipts per ton per mile of 1.01 cents in 
1908. 
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There were 87,900,000 passengers carried one mile in 1909 
and 86,500,000 passengers in 1908. The average receipts per 
passenger per mile was 2.34 cents in 1909 and 2.19 cents in 
1908. 

The increase in the rate per ton mile and the rate per 
passenger per mile is accounted for in part by the fact that 
during the year the United States Court in Missouri per- 
manently enjoined the enforcement of the state maximum 
freight rate law and the two-cent-per-mile passenger rate law. 
In Arkansas also the company was successful in its protest 
to the United States Court against the two-cent fare law 
and maximum freight rate law of that state, and in both 
Arkansas and Missouri it restored its passenger rates to a 
three-cent-a-mile basis and put into effect more remunera- 
tive freight rates. In Arkansas the freight rate was fixed 
by the court and yielded about one-third more revenue than 
the rate fixed by the state commission. 

Notwithstanding the increase in the ton miles and paszen- 
ger miles transportation expenses decreased by $125,000, being 
$3,230,000 in 1909. Total operating expenses were $7,800,000 
in 1909 and $7,600,000 in 1908. Maintenance of way and 
structures as a whole cost $1,900,000 in 1909, an increase over 
1908 of 7 per cent., and maintenance of equipment cost $1,- 
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1909. «eon 
Average mileage operated.... 1,470 4 
Freight SUNOMAD (cba ss sind $7,731,677 $7,173,799 
Passenger revenue ........  2,057,85 1,896,746 
Total operating revenue.... 10,331,889 9,598,264 
SA St: i eee 1,892,498 1,769,697 
Maint. of equipment...... 1,866,662 1,686,495 
LO re ener 366,883 345,730 
TRADBNOTTATION 2... cs des s 3,229,425 3,353,936 
Total operating expenses.... 7,787,093 7,580,423 
MS aaa isi eis eats aie seine 268,704 293,786 
Operating income .......... 2,260,933 1,719,154 
Gross corporate income...... 2,743,477 2,461,325 
Net corporate income....... 724,169 450,244 
Dividends on second mortgage 
income bonds (full 4 per 
POD OD) Moire os a Cai ita eas 126,080 130,420 
Dividends on preferred stock. 397,873 ee 
PUPS sunk aaa e eas oes s 200,216 319,824 
WABASH. 





The Wabash was chosen some years ago to bear the brunt 
of financing a contemplated extension of the Gould Lines to 
the Atiantic seaboard, and its credit was also heavily drawn 
upon in securing a Pittsburgh entrance through the Wabash 
Pittsburgh-Terminal. Even before that the Wabash was heavy- 
ily capitalized and had a property in need of improvement. 
The company had, moreover, debenture bonds outstanding, 
bearing non-cumulative interest at 6 per cent. divided into 
series A and B. The provisions of the mortgage securing 
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Wabash, Showing Also the Wheeling 


870,000, an increase of 11 per cent. over the previous year. 
The folsowing table shows the unit costs of maintenance of 
equipment: 


1909 1908. 

TRepairs per locomotive.............. $2,260 $2,192 
d Ga 2: ) aa oe 832 739 
ReEMEOUEE: ‘Sa cekee ous 87 72 


7Does not include renewals, depreciation or superintendence charges. 


These charges for maintenance are large for a road operat- 
ing in the southwest, and indicate that the property is not 
only being fully maintained but also being improved out of 
earnings. 

In June, 1908, a semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent. was 
declared on the $20,000,000 preferred stock. The company 
charges this dividend to profit and loss, thereby showing a 
surplus of $598,000 for the income account, while in the table 
at the end of this review the preferred dividend has been 
taken out of income, and there is shown, therefore, only $200,216 
surplus. The company had a surplus credited to profit and 
loss on June 30, 1908, of $5,500,000, and there can be no 
question that it is proper, if the management sees fit, to dis- 
tribute some of this saving of past years to stockholders. 
The rearrangement that we have made in our table is only to 
make a comparison with other roads more easy. 


The company is in a rather better shape financially than are 
most of the Gould railways. The balance sheet of June 30, 
1909, shows cash on hand of $1,500,000, about $100,000 more 
than in 1908; and total current assets, exclusive of supplies 
on hand, were $5,500,000 in 1909, and current liabilities were 
$4,200,000. The company also holds in its treasury about 
$2,000,000 first consolidated mortgage bonds. 


The following table gives a comparison of the operations of 
the company in 1908 and 1909: 


& Lake Erie and Eastern Connections. 


these bonds made it extremely difficult to make any new mort- 
gage on the property either east or west of the Missouri river, 
and it was necessary, therefore, to partially rebuild the road 
and to make improvements, often properly chargeable to capi- 
tal account, out of current earnings. This process deprived 
the income bondholders of interest that might otherwise have 
been paid on their debentures and it cramped the Wabash in 
its physical development. In 1906 a plan was adopted for the 
retirement of the debenture bonds and holders were offered, 
in the case of series A, $775 in new 4 per cent. 50-year first 
refunding extension bonds and $560 preferred and $560 com- 
mon stock in exchange for $1,000 in debentures; in the case 
of series B they were offered $700 in new refunding bonds 
and $500 in preferred and $500 in common stock, in exchange 
for $1,000 debentures. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, 
the company had outstanding $2,680,000 debenture bonds and 
on June 30, 1909, it had outstanding $1,369,000 debenture 
bonds. This refunding of income bonds by the issue of a bond 
carrying a fixed charge, adds, of course, to the burden on the 
property, but seems to be fully justified by the opportunity 
it gives the company of making additions and betterments and 
charging them to capital account. The company’s balance 
sheet for 1908 showed notes due in May, 1909, outstanding +o 
the amount of a little over $6,000,000. The notes were retired, 
apparentiy by the sale of refunding bonds. There were $2'),- 
000,000 refunding and extension bonds outstanding June °:), 
1908, and $31,500,000 outstanding June 30, 1909. There w:s 
carried on the balance sheet in 1908 as an asset $26,750,000 in- 
vestment stocks and bonds. This amount was reduced durig 
the year by $9,900,000. The greater part of this reduction is 


accounted for by the sale of $8,600,000 refunding bonds. 
These refunding operations have been costly to the Wabasi. 
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In 1909 profit and loss was debited with a discount on the 
sale of treasury securities of $2,600,000. This brings the debit 
palance, profit and loss, up to $3,000,000. 

The earnings of the company in the past year show a 
marked improvement. The last seven months of the fiscal 
year especially have showed a steadily increasing improve- 
ment over the same seven months of 1908. Gross revenue 
amounted to $25,900,000 last year, as compared with $25,740,- 
000 in the previous year, and operating expenses amounted to 
$18,760,000, as against $18,840,000 in the previous year. The 
operating revenue was thus reduced from 73.21 per cent. to 
72.51 per cent. Ag a matter of fact, the operating ratio was 
reduced to a greater extent than is shown by these figures, 
because in 1909 the company charged the entire hire of equip- 
ment to income account direct, while in 1908 it charged a 
quarter of this sum to expenses (maintenance of equipment). 

Transportation expenses amounted to $10,000,000 in 1909 
and $10,200,000 in 1908. Maintenance of way, as a whole, 
amounted to $3,100,000 in 1909 and $2,700,000 in 1908. Main- 
tenance of equipment, as a whole, amounted to $3,970,000 in 
1909 and to $4,350,000 in 1908, the reduction being accounted 
for largely by the change in the method of charging hire or 
equipment, as noted above. This hire of equipment in the 
income account amounted to $580,000 in 1908 and to $726,000 
in 1909. In commenting on this President Delano says: 
“Your company has had during the entire year a surplus of 
equipment, but the conditions of business and the necessity 
of handling a large tonnage of through freight in the cars 
belonging to the originating lines have brought about this 
abnormal debit.’’ The following table shows the unit costs of 


maintenance: 
1909. 1908. 
Maintenance of way:* ....2.060se00 $934 $810 
+Repairs per locomotive ............ 2,476 2,785 
* ‘* passenger car ....... 659 125 
_ SFO COP vow ea caus 58 58 





*Maintenance of way per mile for first, second, etc., track, two miles 
of yard and siding tracks being counted equal to one mile of main. 

7This includes repairs only and takes no account of renewals, depre- 
ciation or superintendence charges. 


The increase in the cost of maintenance of way is due in 
part to the fact that the company was able to take advantage 
of the large supply of tie timber offered on the market at 
favorable prices. There was laid 1,000,000 ties in main track 
last year, an increase of about 50 per cent. over the year be- 
fore, and 318 miles of track were reballasted, an increase of 
176 miles over the number of miles reballasted in 1908. 

The freight business of the company during the entire year 
showed an improvement in quality rather than in quantity. 
There were 2,950,000,000 tons of freight hauled one mile in 
1809 and 2,983,000,000 tons hauled one mile in 1908. The 
average rate per ton per mile, however, was 0.5823 cents in 
1909 as against 0.5732 cents in 1908. The improvement in 
gross business is greater than is shown by these figures, be- 
cause in the first four months of the 1908 fiscal year the 
traffic was very heavy on the Wabash and, therefore, the busi- 
ness done in the first four months of the 1909 year showed 
in comparison considerable decreases in gross. 

Passenger revenue was $6,400,000 in 1909 and $6,470,000 in 
1908. The number of passengers carried one mile totaled 356,- 
000,000 in°1909 and 365,000,000 in 1908, with an average rate 
per passenger per mile of 1.797 cents last year and 1.775 cents 
the year before. 


Traffic statistics show that the products of agriculture, 
which furnished 19.57 per cent. of the _ total ton- 
nage in 1908, furnished only 17.38 per cent. in 1909. Products 


of manufacture, on the other hand, furnished 13.13 per cent. 
of the total tonnage in 1908 and 19.20 per cent. in 1909. This 
Probably accounts in a good part for the increase in the rate 
ber ton per mile. 

The following table gives a comparison of the operations 
of the Wabash for 1908 and 1909. The figures are not in the 
form that they are given in the annual report, but have been 
Tecast so as to make possible a comparison with the figures 
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given at the end of the reviews in these columns of the reports 
of other roads: 


1909 1908. 
Average mileage operated .... 2,515 2,515 
Freight revenue .......... $17,176,709 $17,103,693 
Passenger revenue ....... 3,090,175 6,470,678 
Total operating revenue ..... 25,868,033 25,740,074 
Maintenance of way....... 3,112,599 2,679,179 
Maintenance of equipment... 38,966,180 *4,348,744 
(if) rere 836,493 859,913 
TYAHSPOPtATION «006 scence 10,024,796 10,219,567 
Total operating expenses .... 18,757,184 18,843,748 
NOS ew ucciea dive vocsed was 809,637 727,470 
Net operating revenue . 6,301,212 6,168,856 
Gross corporate income ...... 7,253,793 6,866,505 
Net corporate income ...... 706,342 26,349 
Interest on debentures ..... 740,000 470,000 
Additions and betterments. 125,603 238,843 
WIGMONE 06s woe ek ss rctees 159,261 682,494 


“ae $190,745 hire of equipment, not charged in this account in 





WHEELING & LAKE ERIE. 





The Wheeling & Lake Erie has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver since June 12, 1908. Control of this road was secured 
by the Goulds in the expectation of giving the Wabash an en- 
trance into Pittsburgh by using the Lake Erie and the Wabash- 
Pittsburgh Terminal. The business depression struck the 
Wheeling & Lake Erie before the new management had time 
to make expenditures on the property that were absolutely 
essential to handling the business that the Goulds hoped to 
obtain. At the time of the appointment of the receiver the 
property was in bad need of rehabilitation, nearly 30 per cent. 
of the cars and 45 per cent. of the locomotives being in bad 
order. Entirely inadequate sums had been spent for mainte- 
nance of way and for maintenance of equipment. During 1908 
the receiver spent as large amounts as possible on mainte- 
nance, but the high cost of conducting transportation and the 
falling off in gross revenue made it impossible to spend all 
that was needed. 

In 1909 the property had been put in better working order. 
Transportation expenses were cut and maintenance expenses 
were in some cases doubled. Maintenance of equipment cost 
$1,150,000 in 1908, and there was charged to income for main- 
tenance of equipment in 1909 $1,380,000. In addition, in 1909 
there was spent from the proceeds of the sale of receiver’s 
certificates for repairs of equipment $449,000. This made the 
total charged to maintenance of equipment in 1909 $1,830,000, 
an increase over 1908 of 59 per cent. As a result of these 
large increases in expenditures in 1909, 76 per cent. of loco- 
motives were in serviceable condition and the percentage of 
bad order car equipment was only about 8 per cent. of the total 
at the end of the fiscal year. ‘This compares with 5.72 per 
cent. of bad order car equipment on all roads in the Wheeling 
& Lake Erie territory in 1907, when car equipment was main- 
tained at a high standard by the nfajority of roads. Re- 
ceiver Worthington says: “The amounts expended for main- 
tenance of passenger cars in 1907 and 1908 were not more than 
one-half enough to properly maintain the equipment, necessi- 
tating the higher expenditures per passenger car in 1909.” 

Maintenance of way cost $670,000 in 1908, and in 1909 there 
was charged to income account $620,000 for maintenance of 
way. In addition in 1909 there was about $200,000 spent on 
rehabilitation of the property out of sums received from the 
sale of receiver’s certificates. The total cost of maintenance of 
way, therefore, in 1909 was over $800,000. The following table 
shows the unit costs of maintenance, including, in. all items, 
both the sums charged to income account and the sums spent 
from the proceeds of the sale of receiver’s certificates: 


1909. 1908. 

*Maintenance of way........csceccee $1,018 $722 
+Repairs per locomotive.............. 3,176 1,941 
2 os aa) 835 355 

a  VGIG OME! 6 ccc ewsens sears 61 32 


*Per mile of all tracks, including switch tracks and sidings. 
_ tIncludes repairs only, no account being taken of renewals, depre- 
ciation or superintendence expenses. 


The effects of the improvement of the property are clearly 
shown in the reduced cost of conducting transportation. In 
1908 there was spent on this account $2,250,000, and in 1909 
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there was spent $1,950,000, a decrease of nearly 13.5 per cent. 
Almost every one of the sub-accounts under the head of cost 
of transportation show a decrease in 1909 from the previous 
year. Increased operating efficiency is shown by an average 
train load of 589 tons in 1909 as against 574 tons in 1908. 
“Unbalanced traffic,” which is derived at by adding the east 
and westbound loaded car mileage and taking the per cent. 
that the excess of the westbound loaded car mileage bears to 
the total, decreased 4.38 per cent. last year. In 1909 the east- 
bound loaded car mileage was 9,130,000, and the westbound, 
21,450,000. 

The total transportation revenue was $5,600,000 in 1909 and 
$5,200,000 in 1908. These figures compare with $6,000,000 total 
transportation revenue in 1907. 

An increase of 7.83 per cent. in the revenue from freight is 
due to a higher rate received per ton per mile. The total num- 
ber of tons of revenue freight carried one mile was 890,000,000 
in 1909 and 935,000,000 in 1908. The average rate per ton 
per mile was 0.50 cents in 1909 and 0.478 cents in 1908. The 
number of passengers carried one mile was only slightly less 
last year than the year berore and totaled 30,400,000 in 1909. 
The rate per passenger per mile was 1.63 cents in 1909 and 
1.60 cents in 1908. The total earnings from passenger trains 
amounted to $625,000 in 1909, being very nearly the same as 
in 1908. 

Of the total revenue freight tonnage, 60.69 per cent. was fur- 
nished by products of mines in 1909, and in 1908, 70.63 was 
furnished by products of mines. In 1909 21.49 per cent. of the 
total tonnage was manufactures, and in 1908 18.45 per cent. 
This greater proportion of high-grade tonnage in part ac- 
counts for the increase in the rate received per ton per mile. 

Undoubtedly the receiver is going about putting the prop- 
erty on its feet in the right way, and it is quite plain that 
when the property is again in first-class condition it will have 
large earning power. It is in highly competitive territory, but 
in territory which in times of prosperity furnishes a very 
great tonnage of freight, and the position of the Wheeling & 
Lake Erie as a connecting link between the Wabash and 
Pittsburgh assures it a good share in the business that is com- 
ing to the roads lying between large manufacturing and indus- 


trial centers. It appears, however, that it will be found 
expedient in the reorganization to make some _ read- 
Since the 


justment of the capitalization of the company. 
appointment of the receiver June 12, 1908, there have been 
issued $3,250,000 receiver’s certificates, and the receiver’s bal- 
ance sheet shows expenditures from the sale of these certifi- 
cates amounting to $1,840,000, and cash on hand of $1,681,000. 
The old company had outstanding $36,980,400 stock and $23,- 
000,000 mortgage bonds, $2,600,000 equipment trust obligations 
and bills payable of $1,160,000, with cash on hand of about 
$6,000. Last year the property under the management of the 
receiver showed a surplus on its income account of $27,000, 
while in 1908 income account showed $600,000 deficit; but last 
year the receiver issued $757,000 certificates to pay interest 
on various bonds and equipment notes and taxes. If this sum 
had been charged to income, this account would have shown a 
deficit of $730,000. This takes no account of unpaid interest 
or of sums spent on the rehabilitation of the property. 

The following table is a restatement of the income account 


as given by the receiver. The sums received from the sale of 


receiver's certificates and the disposal of these sums men- 
tioned above are not included in any way in the table: 
1909. 1908. 
Average mileage operated .. 442 rr 
Freight revenue ......... $4,804,422 $4,455,439 
Passenger revenue ....... 497,714 490,688 
Total operating revenue..... ¢ 1,633,645 5,397,001 
Oe a ee 617,957 667,479 
Maint. of equipment...... 1,380,978 1,148,755 
See: Sccapehe sess sees 74,231 79,758 
Transportation «<2... 1,947,807 2,249,368 
Total operating expenses.... 4,200,718 4,298,244 
SEOD phen sons 56 bass S060 260,336 253,043 
Net operating revenue....... 1,172,591 845,714 
Gross corporate income...... 1,146,906 1,006,900 
Net corporate income ....... 27,432 603,927+ 


*No statement was issued to the public last year. 


+Deficit. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


COAL CAR DISTRIBUTION. 








To THE EpiToR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

I have been very much interested in the article on Coal 
Car Distribution by Robert J. Bailey, secretary Individual 
Car Owners’ Association of the United States, in your issue 
of October 8, and am very much obliged to you for your note 
as to my qualification for writing on the subject. 

Mr. Bailey’s feeling that my article in your issue of Sep- 
tember 17 is “full of inaccuracies and misstatements” seems 
to be based on his disagreeing with one of the paragraphs in 
my paper, which reads as follows: 

“It has been said that at presen the production of bitu- 
minous coal has in it more of the elements of a sport than of 
a trade. It is more like hunting or fishing than it is like 
raising grain, for instance. In many coal regions, anyone 
with a rudimentary knowledge of coal mining and a few dol- 
lars can open a mine. It will cost him very little. Therejore, 
he mines coal every fall much as he shoots birds. He can 
produce his first coal very cheaply, and if he gets two or three 
cars a day during the winter months he can make a profit, 
even if he shuts up his mine during the summer.” 

I am aware that a shaft mine cannot be opened without a 
large expenditure of capital; but my experience with dritt 
mines in the states of Pennsylvania, Maryland, West Virginia 
and Ohio justifies, to my mind, the paragraph quoted. I should 
think the statement would apply in any coal region where the 
land is cheap and where the veins drop on hillsides so that 
drift mining is practicable. I am not tamiliar with the coal 
mines in the northern part of Illinois, but I gather from Mr. 
Bailey that my statement does apply there. 

Mr. Bailey says that the coal operator who produces and 
ships two or three cars a day during the winter months isa 
small factor. This is perfectly true, but it was not my inten- 
tion to imply that he was a large one. My thought is that 
wherever coal mining is cheap the mines have been over- 
developed, and I am sure that wherever the coal mines are 
overdeveloped the demands for cars upon the railway are very 
irregular. 

Mr. Bailey says that the coal miners worked, in the year 
1907, on an average, from 209 to 219 days. He feels that this 
proves the incorrectness of my statement. I do not suppose 
that Mr. Bailey would claim that the coal miners have been 
worked, on an average, anything like this since 1907, but even 
if such were the case I hardly see that it would make much 
difference. Two hundred and nineteen days is a little more 
than two-thirds of the available working days in a year. lf 
the average miner works only two-thirds of the year it would 
seem to show an irregularity in working, corresponding (0 
the irregularity in the demand for cars, which I was trying t0 
illustrate. I did not speak of this irregularity in the work of 
the coal miners, but it is a fact that whenever the demand for 
coal increases and more mines go into operation, the coal 
miners are very likely to change from one mine to another, 
thus adding to the irregularity of the whole business. 

I do not at all wish to be understood as saying, howeve!, 
that the amount of coal produced varies materially. I havé 
been very careful to say that the amount of coal moved does 
not vary greatly as between summer and winter. The point 
which I tried to emphasize was that the demand for cals 
varied much more than the real demand for coal. 

I have little exception to take to the rest of Mr. Bailey's 
paper, although I think I can solve one of his problems. He 
asks: “How is it possible for the railways of the United 
States to furnish proper facilities to transport 49 per cent. of 
the tonnage produced with only 25 per cent. of their total 
equipment?” I have not the data at hand to show that the 
figures on which this problem is based are correct. The fact 
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that a great deal of coal is moved in box cars, stock cars, 
gondola cars, coke cars, and even flat cars, would seem, in 
my mird, to have a good deal of influence on the percentages 
which he presents. I will not attempt to minimize the im- 
portance of his problem by calling attention to the fact that 
the railways apparently are doing exactly this thing—the 
possibility of which he calls in question. I will, however, sug- 
gest that if the railways of the country carry twice as much 
coal in each car as they do of other freight, it would be com- 
paratively easy for them to carry 49 per cent. of their tonnage 
with 25 per cent. of their equipment. I find the latest figures 
would seem to show that the average tonnage in the loaded 
car is 20.3 tons. In my experience, cars of coal, on an average, 
contain more than 40 tons. Possibly this is the answer to the 
problem. 

In my paper I tried to be fair to the owner of the private 
car. I feel that some advantage is due him, and took especial 
pains to call attention to the fact that the law forbids only 
an undue advantage. ARTHUR HALE. 





TO SYSTEMATIZE BROWN’S DISCIPLINE. 





Savannah, Ga., Sept. 21, 1909. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

In your interesting editorial of August 20, on the Brown 
system of discipline, you touch on two points in connection 
with the system as it is administered on most of our railways 
to-day, which go far toward nullifying the good results ex- 
pected from it. I refer to the total lack of uniformity in dis- 
cipline as applied by different officers for practically similar 
offenses, and the consequently weak position in which the 
general manager is placed in dealing with the grievance 
committee, 

The written (and unwritten) law of railways prescribes 
discharge for certain infractions of the rules, but even in 
those plain cases the popularity, or general efficiency, of the 
individual may save him his job. The fear of being reversed 
by his superiors causes many a division officer to continue an 
undesirable employee in the service, by assessing demerits 
when perhaps something more severe would be justified. The 
employee is satisfied, knowing that he ought to have been 
discharged. On the other hand, an unpopular, but otherwise 
efficient employee may be forced out of the service by exces- 
sive demerits for trivial breaches of discipline. 

These conditions may be largely if not entirely overcome 
by adopting a code of rules prescribing a certain number of 
demerits for each infraction of the rules, graded according to 
the seriousness of the offense, and defining those acts which 
will result in discharge. The duty of the investigating board 
would then be confined to bringing out the evidence in favor 
of and against the employee, and to determine whether he is, 
or is not at fault: If the former, the discipline to be applied 
is provided for in the rules. 

The result of the investigation, together with the report 
of the proceedings and the previous record of the employee 
should go to the head of the transportation department (or in 
case of mechanical matters, the superintendent of motive 
power) for review and approval. Under such a system the 
general officer would not be called upon to pass on the jus- 
tice of the discipline administered, but only as to whether 
the record of the employee would justify his being retained 
in the service, and whatever the decision might be it would 
carry with it no criticism of the division officer. 

The employee would know exactly what each infraction 
-f the rules would cost his record, and it would be impressed 
upon him that on his record alone he would have to stand 
in case he got into trouble. 

The details of such a system could be easily worked out. 
The penalties in minor cases should be made light enough 
to commend the plan to employees, bearing in mind that dis- 
charge should be the last resort. As the object of discipline 
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is to improve, not only the service, but the men, the elimina- 
tion of the careless or inefficient employee is imperative. The 
removal of the temptation to “play favorites” will go far 
toward attaining this end. 
YARDMASTER. 

Our correspondent proposes a seemingly difficult problem, 
but as he is a man of experience on a prominent road we are 
glad to print his letter. If the master mechanic can fix 
standard piece-work prices for such jobs as cleaning up a 
scrap yard or getting rusted screws out of old machinery, 
who shall say that acts of disobedience cannot be classified 
and weighed ?—rpDITOoR. 





THROUGH RATES VS. COMBINATION OF LOCALS 
THROUGH BASING POINTS. 





Oklahoma City, September 18, 1909. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

[I have carefully read the decisions of the United States 
courts in the Missouri river and Kindel (Denver) cases, to- 
gether with your editorial comment which attempts to justify 
the same, and have tried to make them conform to the western 
shipper’s ideas of fair dealing, but without success. 

You endorse in toto the decision of the majority of the 
court, and hail it as a victory, whereas the writer can see 
nothing but a temporary misfortune, not only for the shippers 
of the country but also for the carriers themselves. 

In my humble judgment, one of the things most to be de- 
sired in the railway world is peace with the shipping public 
and a cessation of popular agitation. From that standpoint the 
decision only heaps new fuel. upon the fires of agitation, which 
had begun to die down after several years of activity. For 
even if you look upon it as a desirable condition, do you 
think that the people of the United States, after accomplishing 
as much as they have, will sit calmly by and allow the car- 
riers, private corporations responsible to no one, to wield 
the power of life and death over cities and states, or that 
they will rest satisfied until some government agency like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in effect made 
the “General Traffic Manager” of the railways of the country? 
It is either that or government ownership out and out. 

The whole interstate commerce law was framed to prevent 
discriminations, and, upon second thought, it will readily be 
seen that, compared with discriminations between individuals, 
it is of equal or greater importance to prevent discriminations 
between communities and localities; and yet this is the very 
important function the carrying out of which has been en- 
joined. 

As Judge Baker so lucidly pointed out in his dissenting opin- 
ion, if Congress cannot delegate to a commission of carefully 
selected representatives the power to correct discriminations 
and fix reasonable freight rates after due investigation and 
with regard to the sanctity of their oaths of office, it cannot 
exercise that function at all, for it is manifestly impossible for 
Congress itself to give to this intricate subject the detailed 
investigation and careful consideration necessary to its in- 
telligent handling. 

Under the law as now construed, the commission can only 
consider matters of complaint, and inasmuch as it is almost 
impossible to remedy an individual discrimination or condi- 
tion complained of without upsetting or disturbing some other 
condition not included in the complaint, the commission is 
virtually prohibited from giving any general rate situation 
that broad consideration which is necessary to bring about a 
fair and permanent adjustment. 

Let us look at this subject in its simplest aspect. What 
are the people demanding? The right of arbitration between 
the carrier on the one hand, who heretofore has been the sole 
arbiter, and the shipper on the other, when a mutual under- 
standing cannot be reached. And by the technicalities of the 
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law as administered by Judges Grosscup and Kohlsaat, they 
are denied this. 

Do you have any idea that the people are going to let the 
matter rest in its present state, and that if the opinion of 
the two judges that the requisite power does not now rest 
with the commission be affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, they will not soon see that it does, and possibly 
not stop even there? 

The question almost answers itself in the asking. No, a 
thousand times, no. Before the agitation against railways, 
recently somewhat subsided, but which will be fanned into 
new flame by this decision, shall have again been quieted, it 
will be well recognized that the advisers responsible for the 
pushing of this injunction against the Interstate Commerce 
Commission committed a colossal blunder. For years the 
carriers have been doing all in their power by publication 
of inspired articles and sending out literature to indicate 
that the public was bearing down too hard upon them, and 
that if only left alone they would work out to the satisfaction 
of all abuses known to exist, and this campaign was begin- 
ning to have its effect in allaying popular clamor, but this 
decision will do much to give it new life. 

The principle involved is very simple, viz.: Is it not just 
and right that a through rate for through service should be 
less than the combination of locals through some intermediate 
point? In the case of through freight, the car moves through 
from point of origin to destination without transfer, and as it 
is a well-known fact that all rates include a charge for ter- 
minal] service at each end, therefore a through rate which is 
the sum of two locals includes terminal charge at four points 
instead of two, in addition to totally ignoring the established 
principle that a lower rate per ton per mile should be made 
on long than on short hauls. 

The instances cited by the railway commission of Kansas 
in response to a resolution of the last Legislature well illus- 
trate the injustice of making through rates practically a com- 
bination of locals through basing points. The through rate on 
first-class freight from St. Louis to Garden City, Kan., is 
$1.54, which is the same rate which would be charged on a 
shipment made from St. Louis to Kansas City, unloaded there 
and held in storage an indefinite period of time and then 
re-shipped to Garden City. But if a jobber located at Hutchin- 
son, Kan., were to undertake to have the treight shipped to 
him to be stored and reshipped at his convenience, the rail- 
way charges for the same service which they perform for 
the Kansas City shipper for $1.54, the sum of $1.19%4 into 
Hutchinson and 52 cents out, or a total of $1.7114 per 100 lbs. 
to reach Garden City. 

Again, the through rate on canned goods, shipped in car- 
loads from St. Louis to Kansas City, unloaded and stored 
there, and jobbed in-less than carload quantities to Garden 
City, Kan., is 76 cents per 100 lbs., identically the same rate 
as is charged for movement in carloads from St. Louis to 
Hutchinson and thence less-than-carload to Garden City. Now, 
Hutchinson is a directly intermediate point between St. Louis 
and Garden City, as is Kansas City, and it might at first 
thought be said to be just to charge the same in both cases. 
But do not overlook the fact that in the case of Kansas City 
the carriers perform a carload service of 285 miles and a less- 
than-carload (admittedly more expensive) service of 389 miles 
for the 76 cents, but when the Hutchinson dealer is concerned, 
who is not located on one of the railways arbitrarily located 
basing lines, they perform the cheaper carload service for 
504 miles and the expensive less-than-carload service only 170 
miles. In other words, the carriers have undertaken to ar- 
bitrarily so adjust their freight rates that from the standpoint 
of transportation cost on most commodities there is no terri- 
tory in which Hutchinson has any advantage over points 
located on the Missouri river basing line,. while in a tre- 
mendous trade territory it costs materially..less to do. the 
business from Kansas City than from Hutchinson, with the 
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inevitable result pet any commercial institution intending 
to do business in Other than a very limited area immediately 
surrounding Hutchinson would prefer to locate on the basing 
line. 

The fundamental truth is very apparent. Have the towns 
and cities located off the basing lines any right to become com- 
mercial centers of any importance, or is it right that the rail- 
ways should be a self-constituted power, with authority to 
designate what localities shall have the possibility of becom- 
ing commercially important, an authority which Judges Gross- 
cup and Kohlsaat seem to fear to allow the direct representa- 
tives of the government itself to have. Wither all through 
rates should be made a combination of locals through all in- 
termediate points, similar to the continuous mileage plan upon 
which passenger fares are fixed, or the reverse of the proposi- 
tion should be applied, and no through rates be as high as 
the combination of locals through intermediate points. 

To refuse such an adjustment practically denies any city 
south or west of the Missouri river and east of the Pacific 
coast the right to aspire to or become a jobbing or distributing 
center. It is true that many cities in that vast territory 
have already attained a certain measure of importance, but 
this has in large part been due to the fact that the country 
has been developing so rapidly that conditions were unsettled, 
credits on an unstable basis and business required local atten- 
tion, and consequently the jobber located nearest the scene 
of action had an advantage entirely apart from the transporta- 
tion cost. But gradually these conditions are changing as the 
country reaches a more settled basis, and much of the advan- 
tage of nearness to local conditions is passing away. 

It can therefore be readily seen that any system of freight 
rates which gives to a certain few points on a basing line, 
such as Chicago, St. Louis and Kansas City, an opportunity to 
come to the very doors of each of the western jobbing points 
and even beyond them, as cited in above examples, at an equal 
or less transportation cost, practically destroys that jobbing 
point; for business is cold and calculating, and now that the 
advantage of proximity is not as great as formerly a fraction 
of a cent will often turn the business to the house which can 
make the price, regardless of a little extra distance. 

Therefore, unless a man believes that there should be no 
jobbing centers or important cities between the Missouri river 
and the Pacific coast, he cannot endorse the present basing 
point theory, or the decision of a court which upholds it. 

As one who had somewhat to do with previous amendments 
to the interstate commerce law, or rather with the movement 
leading up to them, it has been my hope that conditions would 
for a time be settled, and that with one or two minor changes 
the law might be considered fairly satisfactory to all parties 
concerned, and therefore, together with the directors and mem- 
bers of the Oklahoma Traffic Association, as set forth in the 
resolutions which they have adopted, I hope that the Supreme 
Court of the United States will reverse the decision of the 
circuit court and decide that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission now has the authority to attempt to correct discrim- 
inations between localities as it has between individuals, leav- 
ing it unnecessary to secure important changes in the law for 
the present. J. H. JOHNSTON, 

Traffic Manager, Oklahoma Shippers’ Association. 





A STAFF OFFICER IN CHARGE OF STATION AGENCIES. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE RAILROAD AGE GAZETTE: 

I was much interested in your article on the above subject. 
In no railway department is there so much required as in 
that of the station service; yet how woefully has that depar' 
ment heen neglected! 

The plan which your correspondent has outlined is vir- 
tually in effect on the Southern District of the Souther 
Pacific Company. position of general relief agent was 
ereated. He reports directly to the superintendent. His 
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first duty is to relieve agents in cases of emergency; where 
an agent is required to attend court as a witness; if an agent 
wishes to be away two or three days on important business; 
if an agent is sick and has to be off duty a few days. This 
relief agent is not used except in emergencies. Where an 
agent wishes to lie off for pleasure for a week or longer a 
man is assigned from the extra list. 

But a great mistake can be made by making this strictly 
a relief position, thereby losing in a measure the results de- 
sired to be obtained by creating the position. When not en- 
gaged in relief work he is assigned to special duties by the 
superintendent. If an agent is behind in his work and com- 
plaints commence to come in from various departments that 
reports are delinquent, the relief agent goes to that station, 
gets the work up to date and makes a check to see if the 
work is heavier than the force can handle. If it is he makes 
recommendations to the superintendent for the care of the 
station. It is then the duty of the relief agent to keep watch 
of the work of that station, and when business is normal again 
have the extra help dispensed with. If an agent requests 
additional help the relief agent is sent there, spends two or 
three days making a careful check of the station, doing the 
work. He obtains an actual knowledge of the working condi- 
tions and is then in a position to make intelligent recom- 
mendations. Is this not much better than a recommendation 
of a trainmaster made from surface observation as he is going 
through on the local freight? 

In case the traveling auditor cannot be present at a trans- 
fer, the relief agent should be a man capable of making a 
transfer satisfactory to the accounting department. As he 
is always available, the superintendent can carry out his 
carefully prepared plans of transfer at dates arranged for, 
and not have to rearrange them all because the traveling 
auditor is unable to be on hand. 

When not otherwise engaged the relief agent makes trips 
over the division, checking up the stations, seeing that tariff 
files are kept in shape, and stationery in order and no sur- 
plus on hand. The agent’s habits in keeping records and filing 
are examined; also in keeping correspondence up to date. 
The relief agent advises with the agent on any matter he 
wishes to consult him about; makes suggestions as to the 
best method of handling the work, and brings each station up 
to a common standard of high efficiency. This cannot be 
accomplished, of course, if a relief agent spends all of his 
time doing relief work. He must have enough latitude to 
enable him to spend a good deal of time on the road, con- 
sulting, advising and helping. 

It goes without saying that this takes a great load off the 
shoulders of the superintendent. He is able to keep in close 
touch with his stations through frequent talks with the relief 
agent and yet is absolved from the great amount of detail 
work ordinarily necessary to keep in touch with matters 
of this kind. The superintendent can turn his time and 
attention to other matters, and yet exercise over his agencies 
the same supervision that he does over his track, maintenance 
of way, trains, etc., through the assistant superintendent, train- 
Masters, resident engineer, and other staff officers. It also 
gives the superintendent a man who is qualified to fill any 
Position on the division and always have him ready for any 
emergency. For example: At one of our important stations 
the agent died very suddenly at midnight; at 1 a. m. the relief 
agent was reached out on the line and at 7.30 a. m. he was in 
charge of the station and remained there until the superin- 
tendent could look around and get the best man for the 
Position, and not have to fill it hurriedly and then in a few 
days make another change. 

Few operating officers have ever served as an agent; neither 
are the chief clerks drawn from that branch of the service. 
Therefore it is natural that they should not have the detailed 
knowledge of the workings of a station possessed by a man 
who has served through the various positions of car and 
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seal clerk, revising and bill clerk, cashier and agent. If the 
man selected to fill the position of relief agent has a thorough 
knowledge of station work, and in addition has an oppor- 
tunity to spend a few days at least twice a year in the account- 
ing department going over the accounts as handled in the 
general office, he is qualified to explain to agents how all 
reports should be made and the importance of such reports 
to the accounting department; and why they are required in 
that form and detail. 

Courtesy to the public has always been the slogan of this 
company and I am glad to be able to honestly say that our 
employees in the station service need but few suggestions 
along this line. Out of a great many precepts that have been 
issued on courtesy I have selected the following as being the 
best and use it whenever necessary: 

“In a highly complex and technical business such as that of rail- 
roading there are many things that you, with your training and daily 
experience, understand with perfect familiarity, but which the public 
do not understand; therefore, do not assume that the public should 
comprehend them without asking questions, but when inquiry is made 
of you, give the courtesy of a reply just as full and clear as you can 
make it, and without any suggestion of superiority born of a greater 
knowledge.” 

An erroneous idea has always existed in railway work 
that a traveling auditor adequately looks after the station 
service. My experience of 20 years in that service supports 
the statement that the visit of the auditor results in nothing 
more than a check. The agent is sorry to see him come and 
glad to see him go. He does not consult with him, for fear 
some little irregularity will creep in that he will be reported 
for, and information is dished out in quantities only as asked 
for. The agent does not feel free to talk with him about all 
matters and ask advice, and does not take suggestions kindly, 
for he believes they are not made from information obtained 
by actual knowledge of the conditions but rather from a sur- 
face observation, simply. The general relief agent fills a long- 
felt want; and by patience, tact, and above all a thorough 
knowledge of his duties, he can put the station service on the 
plane where it belongs. By the excellent service furnished 
by such education he can obtain the recognition to which that 
branch of the service is entitled. 

Personal contact with the men enables the relief agent to 
select the best material for the more important positions; 
‘point out to those that are not succeeding why they do not, 
and spur them on to greater effort. 

Operators who are employed are interviewed by the relief 
agent to determine their ability as station men; ascertain 
if they have any ambition beyond an “OS” job, and have them 
in mind for positions in the station service. By culling and 
promoting it is not long until you have your division manned 
by the best men to be had. As these selections are made 
from a personal knowledge of the men and their work, few 
mistakes are made. 

J. E. LOVEJOY, 

General Relief Agent, Southern Pacific Company, Tucson Division. 


Contributed Papers. 


REPORT ON SIGNALING PRACTICE.* 














Committee No. 1, which has continued the work of develop- 
ing a uniform system of signaling reports having held during 
the year 15 meetings of the whole committee, or of parts; 
and a complete and careful revision of the aspects, as con- 
sidered in previous years, is now presented. The subject of 
aspects has been under consideration for over four years, 
and the committee asks ail members to read the past records 
so as to fully understand what has been done. Eight men 
have been added to the committee, so that its original com- 





*Report of Committee, presented at the annual meeting of the Rail- 
way Signal Association this week at Louisville, Ky. 
on the report will be given in a future issue. 


The discussion 
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Behibit 6. EXPLANATION OF ASPECTS ON 


OPPOSITE PAGE. 
Exhibit No. 2. 


Stop. 
Stop—then proceed (Rule 
504 


Primary Arm. 
RG Secondary Arm. 


REE-—3 


Stop and investigate. 

Continue. 

Resume speed. 

Proceed. 

Proceed—prepare to stop at 

next signal. 

Proceed—prepare to pass 

next signal at limited 

speed. 

9. Proceed—prepare to stop 
short of any obstruction 
in the block. 

10. Proceed at limited speed. 

11. Proceed at limited speed— 
prepare to stop at next 
signal. 

12. Proceed at limited speed— 
prepare to stop short of 
any obstruction in the 
block. 

18. Proceed at low speed. 

14. Proceed at low speed—pre- 

pare to stop. 


Exhibit No. 3. 
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Stop—then proceed (Rule 
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Primary Arm. 


Secondary Arm. 
45° down. 
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Stop and investigate. 

Continue. 

Resume speed. 

Proceed. 

Proceed—prepare to stop at 

next signal. 

| Proceed—prepare_ to 

3 Secondary Arm. next signal at 

45°down. speed. 

9. Proceed—prepare to stop 
short of any obstruction 
in the block. | 

10. Proceed at limited speed. 

11. Proceed at limited —. 

prepare to stop at nex 
aaa signal. 

12. Proceed at limited speed— 
prepare to stop short of 

Y, Primary Arm. any obstruction in the 


p Secondary Arm. 13. block. 


+16 


Primary Arm. 


9 MESES Ne 


pass 
limited 


Proceed at low speed. 
Proceed at low speed—pre- 
pare to stop. 
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Stop. 
Stop—then proceed (Rule 
504 


Stop and investigate. 

Continue. 

Resume speed. 

Proceed. 

Proceed—prepare to stop at 
next signal. 

Proceed—prepare to _ stop 
short of any obstruction 
in the block. 

13. Proceed at low speed. 

14. Proceed at low speed—pre- 

Grice pare to stop. 


Exhibit No. 5. 


1. Stop (no orders). aaiiers 
6. Proceed (no orders). 
14-15. Stop—get orders. 
64-15. Proceed—get orders. 
16. Take siding. 
17. Stop for passengers. 
18. No passengers. 


Primary Arm. 


u 
Secondary Arm. 
45° down 4 


© NSPS hr 


P 
R 
P 





Non-interlocked siding de- 
rail open. 

Switches in siding or 
yard normal—non-in- 
terlocked siding derail 
closed. 

Switch in siding or yard 
reversed. 


Exhibit No. 6. 


7+15. Proceed—prepare tostop 7+16. 
at next  signal—get 
orders. 

9+15. Proceed—prepare to stop 
short of any obstruc- 9+16. 
tion in the block—get 


orders. 
1+-16. Stop—take siding here. 
6--16. Proceed—take next sid- 
ing beyond this station. 


Proceed—prepare to stop 
at next signal—take 
next siding beyond this 
station. 

Proceed—prepare to stop 
short of any obstruc- 
tion in the block—take 
next siding beyond this 
station. 





Posiion has been much changed. The substance of the report 
follows: 

We have, during our four and one-half years’ study of the 
Provlems before us, considered a great number and variety 
of s.ggestions, and particularly during the past year, schemes 
two and three, so called, which were officially presented to 
the association last March, and neither of which the com- 
Miti-e is prepared to endorse or recommend for the following 
Teasons: 
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In these schemes it was proposed to indicate limited speed 
by the 45-deg. position of the arm and to use the second arm 
as a repeater of the three positions of the top arm on the 
next signal in advance. The committee, however, was unable 
to see any considerable advantage in this scheme and believes 
that the aspects presented by the committee in scheme No. 1, 
which use the same number of arms and positions, are much 
less at variance with present practice than those proposed, 
and, other things being equal, the less change from present 
practice the better. The proposed assignment of the 45-deg. 
position of the arm to the indication “proceed at limited speed” 
seemed to the committee, in effect, a radical change from 
present practice. It was contended that the indication in 
question is practically unknown at present, and that the use 
of the 45-deg. position for this new indication could not, there- 
fore, involve a greater change from present practice than the 
use of the second arm for the same purpose. The committee, 
however, feels that the new indication is merely a definite 
wording of the indication actually given by the second arms 
of numerous interlocking signals at the present time, and 


, that the aspects recommended are, therefore, in this respect, 


decidedly in line with present practice. On the other hand, 
the committee’s use of the 45-deg. position of an arm to in- 
dicate the specific restriction, “prepare to stop at the next 
signal,” as a qualification of the indication given by the 90-deg. 
position of the same arm, is entirely in accord with common 
practice in the case of three-position automatic block signals 
and with the practice of one or more roads in the case of 
interlocking signals. While this position is also extensively 
used for the “permissive block” indication, the committee 
simply proposes to confine it.to one of two indications for 
which it is now used indiscriminately. 

Exhibit No. 2, shown on the opposite page, gives the aspects 
for primary indications. The other exhibits are as follows: 
Exhibit No. 3.—Aspects for Primary Indications, First Modi- 
fication; Arms and Lights Not Required for Proceed Aspects 
Are Omitted. Exhibit No. 4—Aspects for Primary Indications, 
Second Modification; Provision for Limited Speed Indica- 
tions Omitted. Exhibit No. 5.—Aspects for Secondary Indica- 
tions and for Switches in Sidings and Yards. 

In the sketches the colors (for signal lights at night) are 
indicated as follows: 


R—Red light. 

G—Green light. 

Y—Yellow light. 

P—Purple light (or target). 
LW— Lunar white light. 
W—White light (or target). 
B—Blanked light. 


The ring shown on the arm to distinguish day aspect No. 9 
will, of course, be present, but without significance, on the 
same arm in other aspects of any signal so equipped. In rec- 
ommending the use of the ring the committee recognizes that 
other aspects, as for example, No. 7, which would conflict with 
No. 9, cannot be given with a signal bearing the ring; but it 
is held that No. 7 will never have to be given at signals where 
it is desirable to give aspect No. 9. Arms and lights shown 
dotted may be omitted on signals that do not display proceed 
aspects for which such arms and lights are required. 

There is an honest difference of opinion in the committee 
as to the requisite indications and a very substantial majority 
believe that present practice should be followed as closely as 
possible consistently with uniformity, it being taken for 
granted that our operating officers are not as a rule giving 
useless information to their enginemen. In fact, the entire 
tendency of the American Railway Association in its Standard 
Code is to eliminate all useless verbiage in its train orders, 
and leave only the essence. Similarly it can well be pre- 
supposed that the indications and aspects in common use are 
required. 

The committee was confronted on the one hand by the 
demand for conveying a vast amount of information not here- 
tofore given, and on the other, by a similar demand for sim- 
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plicity of aspects, even at the cost of elimination of necessary 
indications. It has, it believes, taken a middle ground and 
while providing all the information which is necessary and 
advisable for the safe and proper operation of a large and 
complicated railway system, has supplied a path (Exhibits 
Nos. 3 and 4) by which roads of thin traffic can, while sig- 
naling safely and sufficiently for their needs, lead up to a 
uniform system without loss of material and labor during the 
transition stage. Not revolution, but rather evolution is de- 
sired and intended. 

The committee has attempted to codify the indications now 
in general use, and provide uniform aspects for them rather 
than to eliminate many (on the ground that they are unnec- 
essary) and “simplify” the system by making it incomplete. 

In nearly every case, what has really been done is merely to 
express in words the action taken in response to certain signal 
aspects now in use and generally admitted to be necessary. 
In point of fact, not an indication is submitted by the com- 
mittee that is not now given, either in definite terms or by 
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action required is distinctly different in each case; and that 
it is therefore right so to word the indications as to define 
the proper action. 

No. 1, stop, without qualification, obviously leaves the train- 
men no alternative but to remain until authorized to procved; 
No. 2, stop—then proceed (Rule 504), specifies briefly the 
regular procedure in the case of automatic block signals; 
under No. 3, stop and investigate, the trainmen are left to 
deal with the situation themselves, set an open switch normal 
or ascertain if a signal is improperly displayed, and proceed 
when they are satisfied that it is safe to do so. 

Indications No. 4, continue, and No. 5, resume speed, are 
sufficiently explained in the first column of Exhibit No. 1. 

Indication No. 6, proceed, is the most favorable indication 
of any signal that may give indication No. 1 or No. 2, involv- 
ing no restriction that might be indicated by that signal. 

In cage of Indication No. 7, proceed—prepare to stop at 
next signal, it is assumed by the committee that, if two sig- 
nals that may give indication No. 1 or No. 2 are located within 





Basis of Primary Indications. 


Primary Indications. 


Secondary Indications. 





{ Stop — including or not including action to be 
taken after stopping. 


Because of the indicated absence of 
restriction at the point where the indica- 
tion is given but not in disregard of a re- 
striction previously imposed; the control 
indicated, for example, when @ main track 
switch is normal ora block station 1s closéd. 
Asa specific name for the indication the 
Proceea word “Continue” is proposed. 


—-" < 








Because the restriction imposed by a 
slow sign, but no other restriction, is here 
Control of ) removed. 
the Train 
Without or with restriction of speed 
to be observed at the point wherethe in - 
\dication is given. 





After the immediate control indicated ina 
Siven case, preparation: 
To stop at next signal; 
To pass next signal at limited speed; 
To stop at any point. 





Future 
. 








Stop 


: 





\ 


1. Stop 
2. Stop—then proceed (Rule 504) 
3. Stop and investigate. 


15. Get orders 

16. Take siding. 

7. Stop for passengers (Flag Step) 
18. No passengers. 


4. Continue. 

5. Resume speed. 

6. Proceed. 

7. Proceed==prepare to stop at 
next signal. 

8 Proceed—prepare to pass next 
signal at limited speed. 

9 Proceed—prepare to stop short 
of any obstruction in the block ° 

10. Proceed at limited speed. 

I Proceed at limited speed — 
prepare to stop at next signal. 

12. Proceed at limited speed — pre - 
pare to stop short of any ob- 
Struction in the block 

13. Proceed at low speed. 

14. Proceed at low speed—prepare 
to stop. 





Note— Indication No.4 may be siyén 
by main track switch signals, block 
signals when block station 1s closed, 
signals at interlocking stations 
that are not block stations where 
permissive block is used, ana train- 
order signals when there are no 
orders. 











Exhibit 1—List of Indications Recommended by Committee No. 1, Railway Signal Association. 


general understanding, on one or more roads, and with one 
or two exceptions on most roads. 

In 1907 the table of 16 requisite indications was submitted 
to the American Railway Association Joint Committee, which 
took no definite action, and has since been superseded by 
other committees. During the intervening two years’ study, 
some few changes have been made, and Exhibit No. 1, here 
with, represents, we believe, the irreducible minimum re- 
quired by complete modern operating conditions. 

If the American Railway Association should later decide, in 
its wisdom, that more indications are required, the system 
we present forms a basis for a few additional aspects. If, 
on the other hand, it decides that less are needed, those not 
required by users of the code, may be eliminated, while those 
roads feeling the need of them, are provided with the machin- 
ery for their display; this, in the minds of the committee, 
being preferable to presenting a system so designed as to be 
incapable of expansion along logical and natural lines. 

PRIMARY INDICATIONS. 

Of the three stop indications it is sufficient to say that it 
is believed to be common in present practice to make equiv- 
alent distinctions in the aspects more or less clearly; that the 


“stopping” distance of each other, the first should give an 
“approach” indication for the one in advance; that is, @ 
manual block or interlocking home signal should give indica- 
tion No. 7 when the advance signal, if there is one (manual 
or automatic), is at stop; and so on. While this is not yet 
common practice it is the practice on some roads and, in the 
opinion of the committee, is to be recommended. 

It is further assumed that indication No. 7, under the con- 
ditions stated, includes clear track to the next signal; the 
only restriction imposed is that providing for a stop at the 
next signal. The indication, with a change of wording for 
the sake of uniformity, is therefore, in effect, the same a8 
that given in the Standard Code for one position of a three- 
position automatic block signal (approach next home signal 
prepared to stop). 

Indication No. 8, proceed—prepare to pass next signal at 
limited speed, is a definite wording for the indication now 
practically given in numerous instances by the second arms 
of two-arm distant signals, and is deemed necessary if full 
advantage is to be derived from the indication of three grada- 
tions of speed at home signals. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE SIGNALS IN THE NEW TUNNELS OF THE HUDSON 
& MANHATTAN. 


RY J. LEISENRING. 


if. 

The question of properly locating the signals to comply 
with all the imposed requirements was a serious problem. 
Sufficient braking distances had to be maintained between 
trains. At the high rates of speed and heavy grades invelved 
this required considerable space; and, of course, a prompt 
movement of trains at the prescribed headway of one and one- 
half minutes had to be provided for. To facilitate proper 
and economical placing of signals, speed time curves were 
plotted in the office of L. B. Stillwell, Consulting Electric 
Engineer, based on the motor characteristic curve, to show 
the theoretical running time between stations, as well as the 
calculated speed at any point, as limited by the grades or 





curves. The method used is described in the following para- 
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Fig. 6—Motor Characteristics. 
Gear Ratio, 62-19-3.26; Diameter of Wheels, 34% in.; 


j Average Line 
Voltaye, 570. 


graphs, for assistance in preparing which I am indebted to 
Mr. H. Hazelton, of Mr. Stilwell’s office: 
CALCULATION OF SPEED TIME CURVES. 
Certain quantities must either be determined definitely or 
assumed at the start, viz.: 


WG Seer oe er eee 78,420 Ibs. 
2. Fly-wheel effect (an equivalent weight which must be 

added to the weight of the train to make allowance for 

the inertia of the rotating parts, the motor armature, 





car wheels and axles and gear wheels, 10 per cent. = 7,842 Ibs. 
3. Acceleration on straight level track, per second....... 1144 miles* 
4. Tivaking rate—average per second ...........seeeeeeee 144 miles* 
5. Number of MRE ONIN IN eee 6 lu a ier dia i6e iW 08-0 < orb, 6 wa = 
6. Number of cars—motor or trail, per train..........All motor cars 
Se ARCGE PAWN ie MME oreo ka dretiversce a Stow aaa eben e eed oa 19 to 6% 
8. Average voltage on the motors, when running 570 volts. 
9. Diameter of driving wheels ................-.+s+00e, 341% in. 

*Per hour. 

Havi: 


'g predetermined the diameter of the driving wheels, 
the sear ratio of the motors, and the average voltage impressed 
on the motors when running a set of characteristic curves, 
as shown in Fig. 6, is made up from a series of tests on the 
railway motors to be used. 

The rate of acceleration of a moving body is equal to the 
force producing the motion divided by the mass of the body, 
KF 


M 
or develeration of the train, F is the sum of the tractive efforts 


For train movement A is the rate of acceleration 
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of the motors less the forces tending to retard the movement 
of the train, viz., grade resistance, curve friction, air re- 
sistance, etc., and M is the mass of the train. 

For any grade the force necessary to overcome gravity is 
1/100 of 2,000 Ibs. = 20 lbs. per ton for each per cent. of grade. 
It has been found that the force necessary to overcome the 
retardation imposed by a curve of one degree, is equivalent to 
the force required to overcome a grade of 0.04 per cent., or 0.8 
lbs. per ton per degree of curvature. 

A constant value of 13 lbs. per ton for all speeds bas been 
assumed for train resistance. This introduces a small error 
for very low or very high speeds, but for the range of speeds 
involved, it is approximately correct, and any error introduced 
is inappreciable. 

F 
Expressing the formula A = — so that A shall be in miles 
M 
per hour per second, F in effective pounds of tractive effort 
per motor, and M in pounds weight of train per motor, we 
have: 
Tractive eftort per motor — Weignt of train 
in tons per motor (13 + 20 x % grade 
+ 0.8 x degree of curve). 


Weight of train in tons + flywheel effect 
in tons. 





boon 
5280 


32.16 x number motors. 
T.E.—W (13 +% 20 x % grade + 0.8 x degree of curve). 





x 2000 





A = —. a 
91.2 (W + 10'% of W). 
T.E. = Tractive effort in lbs. per motor. 
W = Weight of train in tons per motor. 


A = Acceleration in miles per hr. per sec. 


<Plus for ascending grade; minus for descending. 








For a straight and level track and the values of A = 14 
78420 

miles per hour per second, and of W = % ot = SG 
2000 

tons per motor, the value of T.1. as determined from the 

above equation is 2,715 lbs. From the characteristic curves 

(Figure 6) of the railway motor, 2,715 lbs. T.E. corre- 


sponds to 185 amp. and 17.4 miles per hour, if the car con- 
troller is moved to full multiple position. That is, with the 
current limit relays of the motor control set for 185 amp., the 
motors will be exerting a constant T.E. of 2,715 lbs. each 
at the car wheels, which will produce a rate of acceleration 
of 1144 miles per hour each second, until a speed of 17.4 miles 
per hour has been attained, if the track be straight and level. 
Any curves or grades will, of course, change the effective 
T.E. and hence also the rate of acceleration. 

With miles per hour as ordinates, and time in seconds as 
abscissae, a straight line sloping to correspond to an accelera- 
tion of 14, miles per hour per second, is drawn from the origin 
of co-ordinates up to 17.4 miles per hour. Above 17.4 miles 
per hour the current taken by the motors and kence the 
tractive effort exerted and rate of acceleration of the train 
decrease as the speed increases. The speed time curve above 
17.4 miles per hour is constructed as follows: 

From the motor characteristic curves read the values of 
T.E. corresponding to speeds of 18, 19, 20, etc., miles per 
hour, using the motor speed curve for multiple ‘operation. 
Make allowance for any curves or grades, and calculate the 
rates of acceleration corresponding to these different sneeds. 
Then join to the end of the 144 m. p. h. per sec. acceleration 
line a short straight line from 17.4 to 18.5 m. p. h., sloping 
to correspond to the rate of acceleration as determined for the 
effective T.E. corresponding to a speed of 18 m. p. h. Sim- 
ilarly draw short straight lines from 18.5 to 19.5 m. p. h., 19.5 
to 20.5 m. p. h., ete., whose slopes shall correspond to the 
accelerations as determined for the effective T.E. correspond- 
ing to speeds of 19, 20, etc., miles an hour. This series of 
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Fig. 8—Speed Time Curve, Church Street to Pennsylvania Station. 


short 
curve. 

If the car controller is moved only to the full series posi- 
tion, owing to a lower speed being required than that given 
by full multiple operation, then the series speed curve of the 
motor characteristics should be used in determining the differ- 
ent values of T.E. corresponding to the different values of 
speed. Corresponding to 185 amp. and 2,715 lbs. T.E. the lim- 
iting speed for full series operation of motors is only 8.3 
m. p. h. instead of the 17.4 m. p. h. per hour for full multiple 
operation. Above 8.3 m. p. h. the speed time curve is con- 
structed for full series operation in exactly the same manner 
as for full multiple operation. 

If in constructing the speed time curve, 1 in. of ordinate 
represents 10 sec., and 1 in. of abscissa represents 10 m. p. h., 
then 1 sq. in. of area represents 10 m. p. h. x 10 sec. 


lines joined together gives practically a continuous 


The speed time curve is extended step by step until by the 
cut-and-try method the area in sq. in. enclosed between the 
successive changes in grade or alinement is equal to the dis- 
tance in feet between these changes divided by 146.7. The 
total area in sq. in. enclosed by the speed time curve is equal 
to the total distance in feet traveled by the train divided by 
146.7. 

The safe limiting speed in miles per hour on curves with 
4-in. super-elevated tracks has been taken as the square root 
of the radius of the curve. In leaving or entering terminals 
over facing point switches or special] track work, a maximum 
speed of 8 miles an hour has been assumed. The motor char- 
acteristic and speed time curve, as developed therefrom for 
the run from Church street terminal to the Pennsylvania 
station, are shown in figure 6. 








Ses en 1 ee 


The next step is to plot from data given in the speed time 


sec. mi. 100 x 5,280 sec. ft. curve a time distance curve, which is best accomplished on 




































































100 ———_ = = 146.7 i. cross-section paper, using the horizontal measurements for 
hr. 3,600 sec. distance and the vertical for time. It is then possible to 
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Fig. 9—Switch with Guard Rails to Cover Points. 
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determine by referring to this curve the actual running time 
consumed between any two points, how tar from the starting 
point a train will be at the expiration of a given time, etc. 
The line representing the center of the train is first laid out, 
and from this the front and rear ends are located, using the 
maximum length of train to be operated. The vertical dis- 
tance between the front and rear ends of the train at any point 
represents the time required for the train to pass this point. 
The head end of a second train is now plotted as many seconds 
behind the first as the minimum predetermined headway at 
which it is intended to operate, which, in this case, is 90 sec- 
onds, and the first signal located. This location is often fixed 
by the adjacent switches, otherwise it is considered as a start- 
ing signal and placed a certain distance in advance of the head 
end of the train as it stands at the platform. A vertical line 
is produced from this first signal to the intersection with 
head end of train No. 2, point B in diagram, and extended 
horizontally to cut the line traced by rear end of train No. 1. 
This now determines theoretically the point to which the 


CuurcH STREET TERMINAL. 
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plotted block section must at least equal this distance. Owing 
to location of switches and other limiting conditions the 
double-block overlap does not begin at signal 18L. ‘This, 
however, is an abnormal condition. 

Great pains were taken to produce the maximum of effi- 
ciency and safety in the track construction at switches, which 
are made entirely of manganese steel. The stock rails are 
offset to protect the points, and as a throw of only 24 in. is 
used, a manganese steel guard bar, supported on cast chairs, is 
arranged to completely cover the switch points, when open, 
successfully overcoming the danger of splitting the switch. 
In figure 9 a general switch layout is shown with the 
standard switch movement in place. Specially designed hand- 
throw levers are placed at each movement, which, in case 
of emergency, can quickly be connected to the end of the 
motion plate by slipping a pin into place. Then, by cutting 
off the air supply, the switch can be worked by hand. ‘he 
controlling magnets are in every case separately mounted and 
placed at convenient points on the wall of the tunnel. This 
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Fig. 10—Method of Locating Signals to Correspond to Time Intervals Between Scheduled Trains. 


distant light on signal No. 2 should be controlled, so as to clear 
in 1', min. after it is set to caution by the first train. It 
is necessary, however, to make allowances for proper sight- 
ing of the signal and variance in time consumed in running 
the same distance by different trains. Dependable upon exist- 
ing conditions this allowance has been made as low as six 
seconds and as high as thirty. Between these two determined 
points it is necessary to place a number of signals sufficient 
to give the clear indication at signal No. 2 when the rear 
end of a train is beyond signal No. 6. With the two-block 
overlapping system as used in the tunnels there are always, 
under normal operation, three stop signals, one yellow or 
caution, and one clear signal between two trains. It can 
therefore be seen that three more signals are required between 
Signals No. 2 and No. 6, in order to meet the requirements 
of the system. These locations are fixed by dividing the time 
period between signals Nos. 2 and 6 into approximately equal 
divisions, the final position being altered so as to give the 
best results in sighting, consistent with securing the maxi- 
mun: clearance. Signal No. 3 is now extended in the same 
Way to determine the position of signal No. 7, the location 
being changed to meet any special requirements at that par- 
ticular point. In this manner step by step the whole system 
is laid out. The proper braking distance at the different 
Speeis and grades having been calculated, 25 per cent. is 
added as a factor of safety, and in every case the length of the 


arrangement was thought necessary, as a precaution against 
water getting into the magnets and causing trouble. 


THE HUDSON AND MANHATTAN TUNNEL SYSTEM. 








BY J. VIPOND DAVIES. 
V. 

Erie station.—The layout of this station must be considered 
largely in the light of an arrangement made for use pending 
the reconstruction by the Erie Railroad of its terminus, at 
which time physical connection will be made between the 
Erie tracks and the tunnel tracks for service through to up- 
town and downtown New Yerk. The line of the tunnel, which 
was fixed by outside conditions, both at Hoboken and at the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Jersey City, if continued straight 
between these two fixed points would have located the tunnels 
a considerable distance from the platforms of the Erie station, 
and in order to bring the underground station of the tunnels 
as near as possible to the Erie platforms, the line of the 
tunnels between the two points mentioned was deflected con- 
siderably eastward. The Erie has constructed an underground 
waiting room with stairways in the centre leading to their 
train platforms on the surface, and from this waiting room 
a passageway, 15 ft. in width, has been constructed on a 
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descending grade to the underground station of the tunnels 
on Pavonia avenue near Kelso street, Jersey City. This 
passage provides a distance from the centre of the Erie train 
platforms to the platform of the underground station 
shorter than the distance from the center of the Erie plat- 
forms to the shore end of the Erie ferry boat on either the 
Chambers street or Twenty-third street line, and materially 
shorter than the distance if measured from the outer 
end of the ferryboats. At the same time, the narrow 
passageway gives the impression of greater length. This 
passageway was constructed in open cut of reinforced concrete 
throughout, and the portion of the passageway over which 
there will be railway tracks is constructed on pile foundations. 

The underground station was built in the same manner as 
the station at Ninth street and Sixth avenue, New York, by 
continuing the tunnels through the length of the station in the 
first instance and later constructing an arch between the 
tubes and transferring the vertical loads to two rows of 
columns, and with reinforced concrete construction both for the 
roof and the invert. The foundations in this case are solid 
sandstone, although the roof throughout is in loose sand and 
gravel formation. The connection for Erie Railroad passengers 
as well as those from the street is at the extreme northerly 

















Erie Station. 


end of the station by a stairway, 12 ft. wide, and the island 
platform of the station is 18 ft. wide. In addition to the con- 
nection for Erie Railroad passengers, there is provided at this 
point a stairway and also elevator accommodation for 
passengers to and from the street on Pavonia avenue. The 
elevator installation consists of two cars each 10 ft. square 
with a capacity of 50 persons, and the rise is 31 ft. from floor 
to floor. The elevators are of the electric traction, Marine 
Engine & Machine Company’s type, fitted with pneumatic 
door operating devices of the Burdette-Rowntree Manufac- 
turing Co. 

Pennsylvania Station, Jersey City—Fortunately for the con- 
struction of the Pennsylvania station, the location adopted put 
the station in solid rock formation. The station itself consists 
of two main arches, one for eastbound and one for westbound, 
each having a span of 23 ft. 6 in. clear. The platform in €ach 
arch is 12 ft. wide and the length is 387 ft. The elevators to 
handle passengers to and from the Pennsylvania Railroad 
above are located at the extreme easterly end of the station, 
and the elevators to handle passengers to and from the strect 
and trolley cars at Exchange Place are located approximately 
at the westerly end of the station. The four elevators to the 
Pennsylvania trainshed were necessarily located in respect to 
the passenger barriers in the Pennsylvania lobby, and the 
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number and size of the elevators were determined essentially 
by the construction paneling of the Pennsylvania trainshed 
and the space which could be spared by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad for the operation of this service. This permitted the 
installation of four elevators, each having a floor dimension 
of 10 ft. x 10 ft., and each accommodating 50 passengers. ‘The 
entire shaft in which these elevators operate was put down 
as a single shaft 50 ft. x 10 ft. inside dimensions, and 
divided into four bays by cross bracing. The location of this 
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Erie Station. 
Erie Station Construction. 


shaft necessitated its being put down in water below the ferry 
roadway deck of the Pennsylvania terminus; underlying the 
water is soft dock mud overlying the rock. The shaft was con- 
structed by driving steel sheet piling outside and bracing in- 
ternally as the excavation was taken down. When the ©x- 
cavation got nearly down to the rock level the external 
pressures buckled one corner on the rock and caused a blow 


out with considerable distortion of the steel sheet piling | 


which caused the work to be suspended entirely for a while. 
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I: was then found necessary to put an air floor into this 
siaft and to install air pressure to get it down, which in- 
volved considerable difficulty as the air floor and internal 
lining had to be built on false work. With the use of air 
pressure the excavation was completed to bedrock, and the 
portion of the steel sheet piling which had buckled cut away, 
and the rock drilled and blasted away to get a secure bond 
for the upper shaft construction. The concrete internal lining 
of the shaft was then carried up from bedrock to above tide 
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level. The rock excavation of the shaft was driven up from 
below, all the work until completion being carried on under 
air pressure to insure safety and security in construction. 
The reinforced concrete shaft was carried up continuously 
as a monolith to the top of the head house now existing, 
but the outside of the concrete shaft was afterwards furred 
and covered over a_ steel framework with staff and 
plaster to coincide with the architectural arrangements 
of the Pennsylvania lobby. Passages in the underground sta- 
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Concourse Level; Church Street Terminal. 
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tion were constructed to permit of the entrance of passengers 
from Pennsylvania Railroad trains on one side of the elevators 
at the top of the shaft, and to leave the elevators on the op- 
posite at the bottom, and similarly to permit passengers from 
the tunnels for Pennsylvania Railroad trains to enter the 
elevators at the bottom of the shaft on one side and to leave 
at the top of the shaft at the other side, these arrangements 
obviating entirely any conflict of traffic. The elevators at 
this shaft make a trip up and down in 2 minutes; that is to 
say, with the four elevators, one is loaded every 30 seconds, 
which is equivalent to a movement of 6,000 persons per hour 
in each direction. The pumping plant operating the entire 
elevator service at this point and at Exchange place consists 
of Standard Plunger Elevator Company’s electrically driven 
express pumps operating under a pressure of 190 lbs. per 
square in., and the C. & C. motors controlled by the improved 
Cutler-Hammer type of automatic rheostat control. The 
rise of the four elevators to the Pennsylvania Railroad train- 
shed is 92 ft. from the station floor to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road train deck floor. 

The elevators to the street at Exchange Place consist of two 
cars, each 10 ft.x 10 ft., with a capacity of 50 persons each; 
rise, 63 ft. All of the six elevators (four at Ferry roadway 
and two at Exchange place) are of the plunger type, furnished 
and installed by the Standard Plunger Elevator Company, and 
are fitted with pneumatic door operating devices of the Bur- 
dett-Rowntree Manufacturing Company’s make. 

The construction of the elevator shaft at Exchange place 
proved to be a very difficult piece of work, due to the land 
through which the shaft passes having been reclaimed by fill- 
ing with immense trap rock boulders which apparently had 
come from the Point of Rocks cut in Jersey City. This shaft 
was put down with steel sheet piling, but great difficulty was 
experienced by the buckling up and injury to this sheet piling 
by contact with the boulders, and it was only by the installa- 
tion of exceedingly large pumping units and excavating ahead 
of the sheet piling that the shaft was ultimately sunk to 
rock. A stairway, which is purely for emergency use, winds 
around the outside of the elevators, giving access to and from 
the underground station. This stairway is 5 ft. wide. 

Church Street Terminal.—The downtown terminal involved 
one of the most complex and difficult engineering propositions 
ever attempted. The enormous value of the necessary real 
estate on which to construct a station suitable for the down- 
town business made it essential that such property should be 
put to uses other than simply the construction of a station 
underground in order to insure an income from such property 
commensurate with its great value. Borings made all over the 
downtown district indicated very plainly that wherever such a 
station was located the underground construction would be 
largely in quicksand formation. The location finally adopted 
is that bounded by Church street on the east, Cortiandt street 
on the south, Fulton street on the north and private property 
fronting on Greenwich street on the west. This location per- 
mitted of the construction of the station north to south, and 
allows a train of eight cars to stand in the station prac- 
tically on a tangent, entering the station at the Cortlandt street 
end and departing at the Fulton street end, thus obviating the 
construction of a stub end terminal. This property was ac- 
quired partly by purchase and partly under condemnation 
proceedings. The provisions of the franchise placed the 
tracks at such an elevation that depth was provided at Green- 
wich street for a subway which might be constructed in the 
future above the tunnels of this company; that is to say, the 
elevations laid out for the tracks of the Hudson & Manhattan 
were approximately 40 ft. below the surface of the street. 
This depth made it essential that the waiting room should be 
on a floor above the tracks, which left a complete floor 
a: the street surface elevation available for the construc- 
tion and uses of an office building above. The _ build- 
ing had to be constructed in every respect subordinate 
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to the prime necessities of the railway station and 
railway operation. The station was planned with the view 
that at a future date there will be two additional tubes cross- 
ing the Hudson river from this downtown terminal direct 
to the Erie Railroad, at which time there would be two double 
track railways terminating at this station, and all platforms, 
stairways, entrances and exits were designed for handling 
the ultimate maximum capacity of the two double track rail- 
ways. To obtain any such results it was obvious that the 
loading platforms and the unloading platforms for the tunnel 
trains should be separated, and that the stairways giving 
access to the loading platforms, and the stairways providing 
egress from the unloading platforms should be staggered in 
such way that the movement of passengers to and from the 
trains would not conflict in any manner on the waiting room 
floor. This arrangement has been carried out, as may be noted on 
the plan. The concourse, or waiting room, floor was essential 
to the operation of the railway station. The track floor could 


not be occupied by anything whatever other than the tracks 
and platforms, and as the electrical department required for the 
operation of the railway a transformer sub-station at this termi- 
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nal, and it was also necessary to install a large layout of ma- 
chinery required for the operation of the buildings above, addi- 
tional floors necessarily had to be built below the track level. 
This enormous depth of excavation over the entire area covered 
by the stations and buildings necessitated the construction ofa 
dam wall around and enclosing the entire area from the north 
side of Fulton street to the south side of Cortlandt street, and 
this dam had to be absolutely watertight and carried to bed- 
rock and securely sealed thereto. The work of enclosing the 
portion of the station approaches under Cortlandt and Fulton 
streets, it was considered, would be desirable to execute sep- 
arately from the main building foundation and coffer dam, 
owing to the fact that under these streets it was not necessary 
to carry the foundation and enclosure below the track level. 
Caissons 8 ft. wide and approximately 30 ft. long were sunk, 
abutting one against the other, around the external line of the 
property and approximately on the south line of Fulton street 
and north line of Cortlandt street. Forming this main coffer 
dam wall there were 51 caissons, which were joined together, 
where they abutted, with watertight joints and thoroughly 
and securely sealed. All these caissons were carried through 
hardpan formation to rock and the latter leveled off to 
give a secure and solid horizontal bearing. All joints of the 
caissons after sinking and sealing were thoroughly grouted 
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the external pressure against the coffer dam wall, and as the 
excavation proceeded to a point below the track floor it was 
noticed that the wall along the line of Church street was 
becoming bowed to an appreciable extent and was daily ad- 
vancing in the center. The ends of this wall at Cortlandt 
and Fulton streets remained stationary where supported by 
the end walls of the coffer dam, but at the center near Dey 
street the thrust inwardly of the wall was quite perceptible. 
Before the steel was received and the track floor made com- 
plete and solid, the total movement of the wall at the center 
was approximately 10 in., but, notwithstanding this move- 
ment in the reinforced concrete wall, no cracks or openings 
have ever appeared. 

On completion of the track floor, excavation was carried 
down over the entire area to the hardpan and all quicksand 
removed, regardless of whether or not it was above the perma- 
nent lowest floor level. Under the Fulton street building it was 
necessary to carry the excavation down to a still lower level 
than the basement for the installation of a boiler plant and 
coal bunkers, and over a large portion of the area of the 
Cortlandt street building it was necessary to go down to a 
very low level for the construction of an electrical sub-station. 
Over the latter area, excavation was carried down to bedrock 
and for some 8 or 10 ft. in bedrock to the final floor level. 
To relieve the basement of any possibility of lifting under 
water pressure in the event of water finding its way through 
the cofferdam wall, a complete system of under-drainage with 
tile pipe was put in below the basement floor with boiler 
ashes around the same, and below the concrete floor were laid 
boiler ashes over the entire area, all drainage being carried 
to a deep sump in the boiler room. The leakage is so minute 
chat it is quite a negligible factor, and the total amount of 
water coming in through the coffer dam wall can be bailed by 
hand with an ordinary bailer. By draining the basement in 
this manner the necessity for making a massive floor that 
would resist the external pressures was eliminated. 

The main basement fioor is 32 ft. below tide level, the floor 
of the electrical sub-station is 51 ft. below tide level, and the 
floor of the boiler room is 39 ft. below tide level. The lower 
tier of columns were in every case carried up to the splice 
above the concourse floor level, and those columns in the 
electrical sub-station weigh some 26 tons each. The total 
amount of steel construction below the street level was approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons; the total number of caissons, including the 
interior column caissons as well as those in the main dam wall, 
was 198; cubic convents of same, 52,000 cubic yards; and total 
excavation for foundations of the terminal, 178,000 cubic yards. 

In addition to the electrical sub-station in the sub-basement 
with transformers converting electric current for the purpose 
of railway operation from 11,000 volts a.c. received through 
the tunnels from the main power house in Jersey City to 625 
volts d.c. as supplied to the contact rail, there are also trans- 
formers for furnishing the buildings with current for light- 
ing purposes and operating the elevators. There is also an 
independent isolated electrical generating plant with a battery 
of watertube boilers, 1,500 h.p., and coal bunkers with capacity 
for 1,600 tons anthracite coal, which may be delivered by 
chute from the street, or under normal conditions of opera- 
tion will be loaded into coal cars from the power house in 
Jersey City through a chute and transported by cars 
through the tunnel to the bunkers in the basement; an ice 
making and refrigerating plant of the ammonia absorption 
type for supplying the restaurant and clubs; ventilating blower 
and exhaust fans, storage batteries and all necessary appli- 
ances for the efficient operation of the buildings. In addition 
there is installed on the basement floor, with an independent 
stairway for access, motormen’s and conductor’s locker rooms 
and assembly rooms, as well as a school of instruction fitted 
with a dummy car and signal apparatus for the railway em- 
ployees. Baggage elevators are provided for receiving baggage 
on Dey street and delivering it to the baggage floor at 
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the basement level, where a large space 
the storage and handling of baggage. Four independ- 
ent baggage elevators are installed for raising the 
baggage from the basement level to either one of the train 
platforms. It is planned to handle all baggage by loading it 
into vans equipped with small wheels which will be run into 


is set apart for 


the baggage cars in the trains and wheeled out of the baggage E 
cars at the point of destination at the several railway stations 
This will obviate handling the individual ' 


in Jersey City. 
pieces of baggage into and out of baggage cars in trains and 
will permit of more rapid operation of the baggage service 
than by any other plan of handling which has been considered. 


All floors below the street level are continuous from Cort- a 
landt street to Fulton street, extending under Dey street. | 


Above the street level the buildings are divided by Dey street 
although the buildings themselves are connected by a bridge at 
the third floor level. 

Over the entire area above the stations are constructed twin 
buildings, the Cortlandt building, extending from Cortlandt 
to Dey streets, being slightly larger than the Fulton building, 
which extends from Dey to Fulton streets. Each of these build. 
ings is 22 stories high, the two upper floors of each being occu. 
pied respectively by the Railroad Club of New York and the 
Machinery Club. The total floor area of the two buildings is 












950,000 sq. ft., first to twenty-second floors inclusive, and in | 
the construction of the buildings above the street level there © 


was used 14,500 tons of structural steel. 


The height of the | 


buildings from the lowest basement to the towers is 381 ft. F 


2 in. The space enclosed by the buildings is 19,146,839 cu. ft., 
of which a space of 6,000,000 cu. ft. is below the street level. 
There are installed in the buildings 39 elevators of the plunger 
type, 22 of these being express cars, stopping only on the 
eleventh and higher floors, and the remaining 17 local cars 
making all stops from first to eleventh floors inclusive. A 
population of nearly 10,000 persons transact their daily busi- 
ness in the twin buildings. 

For ingress and egress to the railway trains in the terminal 
there are provided four entrances and exits, each 30 ft. wide, 
ana located, respectively, one on the north side of Cortlandt 
street, one on the north and one on the south side of Dey 
street, and one on the south side of Fulton street. It was 
originally intended that the two openings in Dey street should 
be for entrance to the station and the openings in Cortlandt 
and Fulton streets exits, but it was found more desirable to 
throw them all open for the common use of the public as 
both entrances and exits, and the openings are so broad that 
the likelihood of conflict of passengers moving in opposite 


directions is obviated. The openings at Cortlandt and Fulton | 


streets are constructed in the form of ramps, having an in- 
cline averaging 11 per cent., while the entrances and exits on 
Dey street are stairs of very easy rise. On the waiting room 
(concourse) floor are ticket offices of the Hudson & Manhattan 
and also ticket offices of the Pennsylvania, the Lehigh Valley 
and the Erie, selling all classes of tickets over their respective 
lines, and by agreement between the Hudson & Manhattan 
and the Pennsylvania the tickets of the latter company are 
honored for passage through the downtown tunnels of the 
former company. 

Two floors in the Cortlandt building are leased to the United 
States postoffice department and the postal station here located 
forms the main outgoing station of New York City. 

The approaches to the terminal station presented an evel 
more difficult proposition to deal with than the terminal 
foundations, as the approach structure had to extend practi- 
cally up.to the building lines on both sides of Cortlandt and 
Fulton streets; consequently the work had to be carried on 
below the surface by sinking caissons enclosing the entire area 
and extending to a level below the track construction. This 


was done by sinking hollow caissons with removable end walls, 
the roof of the working chamber forming ultimately the floor 
of the tracks. These caissons were subdivided into sections 
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the full width of construction and in lengths approximately 
20 ft. each. As they were sunk they were joined together on 
the outside by overlapping the same with steel channels driven 
external to the walls and then grouting extensively with Port. 
land cement grout. The difficulties of sinking these caissons 
were very great as there was no headroom for hoisting ma- 
terials and a special type of air lock was designed to enable 
the work to be carried out. The difficulties of the work may 
be appreciated when it is understood that on Cortlandt street 
during the execution of the work there were carried on false 
work over the construction practically every telegraph and 
telephone wire leaving the downtown district of New York 
ncrth, south and west, over 7,000 wires of this character 
being supported. In addition there were steam mains of the 
heating company furnishing steam heat to buildings in the 
downtown district, water mains, gas and electric conduits, and 
temporary iron pipes carrying the sewage of the dis- 
trict. In addition to this, the elevated railway structure 
of the Sixth avenue line at Cortlandt and Church streets and 
at Fulton and Church streets and of the Ninth avenue line at 
Cortlandt and Greenwich streets and at Fulton and Greenwich 
streets had to be supported and carried on false work during 
the procedure of the work, and ultimately the foundations of 
these two elevated railway lines were transferred to the roof 
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and it obviously could not be done until the entire construc- 
tion on both sides was finished, securely jointed and sealed 
beyond any possibility of flood or other disaster. While the 
approach work was in progress, the caissons of the westerly 
sections under both Cortlandt and Fulton streets being com- 
pleted first, shields were erected and four tunnels started 
westwardly—two under Cortlandt street and two under Ful- 
ton street. Of these four tunnels, one under Cortlandt and one 
under Fulton street continued westward towards the river 
and met the tunnels already proceeding from the New Jersey 
side. The other tunnel in each of these two streets was con- 
tinued a sufficient distance to permit of work being resumed 
at a later date on the tubes direct to the Erie Railroad without 
interference with the tubes now in operation. 
(To be continued.) 
MOTOR CARS FOR THE NEW HAVEN SUBURBAN 
SERVICE, 








At the East Pittsburgh shops of the We:tinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Co. there is now being installed the electrical 
equipment of a number of motor cars for the suburban service 
of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. These cars are 
designed to operate both on the 11,000-volt alternating-current 
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Motor Car for the New York, New Haven & Hartferd. 


of the finished tunnel structures. Further, all the buildings 

fronting on Cortlandt and Fulton streets adjacent to this work 
I had to be underpinned and carried during the execution of the 
work. The work was carried to completion without a single 
mishap and without any interference whatsoever with the 
: service of any of the various companies owning the subsurface 
improvements which were temporarily supported and taken 
care of. 

In the approaches outside of the main dam wall, there were 
excavated 42,000 cu. yds. Of this quantity 26,000 cu. yds. were 
taken out under air pressure, and 16,000 cu. yds. excavated in 
) the open. The total number of caissons forming the tunnel 
approaches was 32; sinking of the first one started April 23, 
1907, and the sinking of the last one completed November 14, 
1908. The concrete construction involved in these caissons is 
11,000 cu. yds. 

The completion of the approach caissons, when roofed over, 
still left the approaches cut off from the terminal station by 
the continuous coffer dam wall surrounding the terminal. 
This wall, therefore, had to be blasted and cut through, 
which involved the equivalent of 120 ft. of full-sized tun- 
iel through reinforced concrete, these openings being 
blasted through approximately to size and the steel 
work cut away as the work proceeded. This involved one 


of the most tedious pieces of work in the whole undertaking, 





catenary trolley of the main New Haven electrification and on 
the 600-volt direct-current third rail section entering the New 
York terminal. The control equipment for effecting a change 
from alternating to direct current is necessarily more exten- 
sive than control for alternating-current operation through- 
out, but as seen in accompanying illustration this auxiliary 
apparatus has been so distributed under the floor that there is 
ample room for everything in the space between the trucks. 

The cars are intended to pull trailers, and are equipped with 
four series compensated motors. These and the step-down auto 
transformers are supplied with forced ventilation from the 
blower system. When the equipment is operated under forced 
ventilation the one-hour railway rating of each motor is 200 
h.p. Each car is guaranteed to haul two 50-ton trailers, and 
vhen so operating will accelerate normally at a rate of .7 iniles 
per hour per second. The arrangement of the motors differs 
from that of any other cars in use in this country, in having 
the motor geared to a quill surrounding the axle, which is 
geared to the dividing wheels by means of dividing springs 
of the same type as are used successfully on the New Haven 
locomotives. 

The cars are 70 ft. long, weigh 86 tons and seat 72 persons. 
Cars and trucks were built by the Standard Steel Car Com- 
pany, and are of fireproof, steel construction throughout. They 
are handsomely fitted and are easy-riding. 
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WALSCHAERTS VALVE GEAR ON LACKAWANNA 
CONSOLIDATION LOCOMOTIVES. 





The accompanying illustrations show the general arrange- 
ment and principal details of the Walschaerts valve gear as 
applied to 14 consolidation locomotives recently built by the 
American Locomotive Company for the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western. 

Except for the application of the Walschaerts valve gear, 
these engines are practically duplicates in design of semi- 
wide firebox, soft coal burning engines of the same type now 
in service on that road and present no unusual features of 
construction. In working order they have a total weight of 
188,000 ibs., of which 167,300 lbs. is carried on the driving 
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cylinders in order to bring all parts of the gear more nearly 
in the same vertical plane and so obviate the necessity of the 
use of rocker arms to transmit the motion of the eccentric to 
the valve stem. In the engines under notice the center of the 
steam chests are 3 in. outside the cylinder centers, so that 
there is only 4 in. difference between the center of the pin in 
the eccentric crank and the center of the valve stem, all of 
which is obtained by an offset in the foot of the link. 

As will be seen from the illustrations, the link support, 
which is a steel casting, is bolted to the back of the guide 
yoke, the casting being provided with a lip which projects 
over the top of the yoke, thus reducing the shear on the bolts. 
The reverse shaft bearings are also secured to the guide yoke 
and the reach rod is connected to a downward extending arm 
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Consolidation Locomotive for the 


‘wheels. The cylinders, which are equipped with slide valves, 
are 21 in. diameter by 26 in. stroke. With driving wheels 
57 in. diameter and a boiler pressure of 200 Ibs. the engines 
have a maximum tractive effort of 34,200 lbs. The boiler is 
of the straight top radially stayed type, the outside diameter 
of the first course being 70 in. It contains 341 tubes, 2 in. 
diameter and 14 ft. 6 in. long, and has a total heating surface 
of 2,742.7 sq. ft. The firebox is 102 in. long and 75 in. wide 
and has a grate area of 53.4 sq. ft. 

The design of the valve gear is probably one of the lightest 
and simplest arrangements of this type of gear and repre- 
sents that which has been adopted as standard by the builders 
for all classes of engines where the general design will admit 
of its application. Following the most usual practice, the 
center of the valve chambers are set outside the center of the 
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of the reverse shaft, while the back end of the radius bar is 
connected to a backward extending arm of the shaft by means 
of a link. As the valves are outside admission the radius bar 
connection to the combination levers is below the valve rod. 
The valve rod body is square in section and slides in a cast 
iron guide bolted to the top crosshead guide. The valve rod 
has a good bearing in its support and is set with the flat 
surfaces at an angle of 45 deg. It connects at the back end 


to the combination lever, which is slightly curved to provide 
ample clearance between it and the crosshead pin nuts. The 
design and arrangement of the different parts of the gear are 
clearly shown in the illustrations. 

The details of the valve motion are shown in fuli in the 
accompanying engravings and may be taken as an example of 
standard current practice. 


Taking up the parts separately and 
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starting in at the point of origination of the motion, the ec- 
centric crank is a steel casting keyed and clamped to the main 
crank pin. The crank pin is shouldered to receive the ec- 
centric and a %-in. by 1-in. key is used for the fastening. 
This is supplemented by splitting the ring of the eccentric 
and clamping with a 1%-in. bolt. In fitting this bolt it is 
turned straight, and the hole, also, is without taper, the bolt 
being half imbedded in the end of the pin. In this way it 
serves not only to clamp the eccentric in place but also as a 
supplementary key to prevent turning. The eccentric pin is 
east solid with the body of the eccentric crank but is pro- 
tected against wear by a case-hardened bushing that is shrunk 
on, a washer and pinned nut being used for holding the ec- 
centric rod in place. In laying out the keyway for the ec- 
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14%-in. bolts at the top and bottom and clamping the cheek or 
bearing strip between them. Tiese bolts are driven in with 
a taper fit of y;-in. in 12 in. All of the bearing surfaces, in- 
cluding that of the wearing strips or cheek pieces, are case- 
hardened. These wearing pieces are 3 in. wide and take the 
link block between them. The latter is of hammered wrought 
iron case-hardened and is held between the forks of the radius 
bar on a 2-in. pin. It has a width of 34 in., or y;-in. wider 
than the wearing strip, so that there is a clearance of 4s-in. 
between the fork of the radius bar and the wearing strip on 
each side. The depth of the link block is 5% in. The bear- 
ings of the trunnions, which are cast solid with the frames, 
are protected by case-hardened bushings that are shrunk on 
and pinned in place. The hole in the heel of the link is also 
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Elevations and Cross Sections. 


centric it is placed on a line passing through the center of 
the can crank pin and the axle. It is laid out in place after 
the adjustment of the eccentric to position has been made. 

The eccentric rod has a length of 86 in. and is of a simple 
construction. It has a solid strap butt end with brasses that 
are adjustable by means of a wedge and bolt. At the link end 
the pin is fitted with a taper and is held by two nuts and 
fastened with a cotter. Both the pin and the jaws of the rod 
are case-hardened. This not only gives a hard smooth bear- 
ing on the pin but also one on the faces of the jaws against 
which the link comes into contact. Finally the jaws are given 
a lateral play of 7s in. on the heel of the link where the attach- 
ment is made. 

The link is of a built-up construction in which there are 
two cast steel frames, one on each side, held together by two 
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bushed with a case-hardened bushing. Lubrication for the ec- 
centric rod pin is provided by cutting a groove around the 
outside of the bushing and drilling three *4-in. holes into the 
interior. 

The radius rod is solid at the front end where it connects 
with the combination lever, and is bushed with case-hardened 
wrought iron for the pin at that point. At the back end it 
is forked and the two legs of the fork pass through the open- 
ing between the sides and wearing strip of the dink, holding 
the link block between them. The link block pin has a diam- 
eter of 2 in. and a length of 3;; in. between the forks of the 
red. This pin is put in from one side with a taper fit in both 
legs of the radius rod and is held in place by pins that have 
a taper of %-in. in 12 in. and are ground in place. The lift- 
ing rod pin is at the back end of the rod and is a simple case- 
hardened pin with a taper head and held by a cottered nut on 
the outside. At a distance of 3% in. in front of the lifting 
pin there is a 114-in. bolt and separator running through both 
legs of the fork to hold them in place and prevent spreading. 
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The radius bar lifter is of wrought iron 3 in. wide and 1 in. 
thick. It is fitted with case-hardened bushings at each end 
for the pins to work in and both of these bushings are pro- 
yided with the external groove and oil holes similar to those 
described as in use in the bushing of the heel of the link. A 
reservoir for oil is also provided at each end of the lifter by 
drilling a 4%-in. hole laterally in the body of the metal just 
above the bushing and plugging it with a %-in. pipe plug. 
A ¥-in. oil hole drilled into this from above gives the neces- 
sary facility for filling. 

The link support or bracket is of cast steel and is bolted to 
the guide yoke and has a lip at the top to carry the weight 
and thus relieve the bolts, which are 1 in. diameter. The 
holes for the bearing of the link trunnions are bushed with 
hardened steel and are fitted with oil reservoirs for lubrica- 
tion made in the same manner as those described for the 
radius bar lifter. In making this casting there is a tie cast 

in between the bearing 





a 
a arms to hold them in place 
/. off /\ F 
: ie ii while cooling and so pre- 
—| ie. 


-4 vent warping, which is cut 
out in the finishing. 

The crosshead arm is of 
cast steel annealed and is 
bolted in place by three %- 
in. bolts. The hole for the 
combination link is bushed 
with hardened steel, which 
is provided with the usual 
grooves as in the case of 
the other bushings and the 
oil reservoir above. 

The combination link, 
sometimes called the lap 
and lead connection, is a 
simple forged rod with 
drop forged jaws at each 
end that are fitted with 
case-hardened pins for the 
bushings in the crosshead 
a arm and combination lever, 
| ' — _ respectively. 

K--2Rr-o b/s —-25" oho /5 The combination lever 

Combination Link. is of wrought iron with 

a solid lower end and a 

jaw at the upper for the connections. It is curved to clear 

the front end of the crosshead when at the forward 

end of the stroke. All of the pin holes are bushed with hard- 

ened steel bushings that have the usual groove and oil holes. 

At the lower end the same type of oil reservoir and method of 

lubrication is used as in the case of the radius rod lifter and 
the crosshead arm. 
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The valve rod is of wrought iron case-hardened on the square 
surfaces that work in the guide. At the back end the pin 
hole for connection with the combination lever is bushed with 
a case-hardened wrought iron bushing, and at tne front the 
connection is made with the valve stem by a key. Here the 
stem is fitted in a socket tapered 4-in. in 12 in. 

The valve rod guide is of cast iron and is bolted to the top 
of the main guide. The wearing surface is of cast iron fitted 
with oil groove in the usual manner with a covered cap over 
the oil reservoir cast in the top. 


This includes all of the parts that belong to the Walschaerts 
gear proper, and they are illustrated thus fully in order to 
show the construction that is followed in this country with 
this class of work. In it the same general methods are fol- 
lowed that obtained in the old Stephenson gear according to 
the best practice of using either hardened steel or case-hard- 
ened surfaces for all wearing surfaces. There is a difference, 
however, that will be noticed, with which all are more or less 
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familiar, in that the rubbing surfaces are nearly all pins and 
that where there is a sliding the surfaces are smaller than the 
corresponding ones on the Stephenson gear. 

The following are some of the principal dimensions of this 
locomotive: 
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Total heating surface 
Displacement of 2 cylinders, cu. ft. = 10.42 


Total heating surface 
== 263.21 





Displacement, 2 cylinders 


Grate area 
—_—— =o §.92 
Displacement, 2 cylinders 
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BURLINGTON ICING STATION. 


We published Oct. 1, page 580, a description and photograph 
of the Burlington icing station at Galesburg, Ill. The accom- 
panying drawings show a similar station located in the Haw- 
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Front Elevation; Burlington Icing Station at Hawthorne, III. 
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thorne yards, Chicago. The capacity of this station is 10,000 
tons. The foundation is concrete, and the framework is made 
of 2-in. x 6-in. x 12-in. studding, insulated with sawdust and 
neponset paper, as shown in the detail. 





SURPRISE TESTS.* 





Mr. Syze began with a quotation from Ashbel Welch (1866) 
tc the effect that “nothing that tends to increase the safety 
on railways is unimportant. * * * Much of the hostility 
of the public is owing to the supposed recklessness of the 
railways. * * * It is much better to spend money in pre- 
cautions than to pay it in damages.” Looking at the statis- 
tics of accidents since Mr. Welch’s day and considering the 
complexity of modern railroading, how much greater the neces- 
sity for safety measures to-day! Mr. Syze summarizes the 
need of to-day under (1) the block system; (2) improve the 
personnel of the train service; (3) systematic and unceasing 
surprise and efficiency tests. The Baltimore & Ohio and the 
Staten Island Rapid Transit make tests monthly. Describing 
the practice on these and other roads he continued: 

On one important line the tests are made monthly by the 
road foreman of engines and a signalman. On one certain 
division of this line, where the conditions are somewhat pecu- 
liar, it is the rule to test each and every engineman at least 
once a month, a careful check of the enginemen on duty being 
kept for this purpose. 

On another road the tests are made by the trainmaster, road 
foreman of engines and the foreman of crossing-men, the latter 
official being mostly interested in the proper sounding of cross- 
ing whistles. Surprise tests are almost as much of a test of 
the officials making them as of the rank and file. The fact 
of the testing officials having to report their findings regularly 
insures the tests being made. I believe this to be one of the 
most important features of the system: slack inspection, slack 
men. 

It is a sad commentary on our. American methods that we 
install expensive signals, and issue rigid instructions as to 
their operation, and then have to stand behind a tree to see 
whether the engineers pay any attention to them or not. But 
it’s a fact just the same. All the gentlemen I conversed with 
in gathering materials for this part of my paper said they 
had great difficulty at first to get their engineers to come toa 
full stop at automatic signals displayed against them, and 
also that they had more difficulty with the old men than 
with the younger ones, the older men still clinging to the 
thought that they could use their individual judgment. We 
experienced the same difficulty on our line. Many engineers 
have a reputation for exercising splendid judgment, and the 
veterans grew to believe that while the signals were all right 
to warn the younger men what was going on, they would still 
be permitted to exercise their own discretion. It was only 
after a number of men—old as well as young—had been disci- 
plined that a complete compliance was brought about. 

I made a number of tests in one day some time ago, and 
the only failure was one of the oldest and best engineers on 
the division. He was promptly disciplined, under which he 
chafed greatly, we having worked together over 20 years, and 
he was a man whom I highly esteemed. He asked me why I 
Picked him out as an example—why I did not take some 
younger man. I replied by telling him that he picked him- 
self out, as I had tested several men ahead of him and several 
behind him, and he was the only one who failed to obey the 
rules. He did not, however, run past the signal at a high 
rate of speed; as soon as he saw it was against him he shut 
off, applied his brake and brought his train down to about 
eight miles per hour passing the signal. He was running a 
local express and was quite late. 





I *Dxtracts from a paper by Frederick C. Syze, Trainmaster, Staten 
merle | Transit Co., read before the New York Railroad Club, 
September 17, 
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These tests have certainly got the engineers guessing; they 
do not know, when they approach a red automatic signal, 
whether it is loaded or not, even though they can see clear 
through the block, so many men having been caught “with 
the goods on.” Some of them imagine they see an official’s 
head in some hiding-place at every red signal. To illustrate 
the idea the average engineman has of the ubiquity of his 
supervising officer, a certain superintendent went out on the 
line one night to make some tests. He had a certain signal 
set red which no engineman, under the rules, could pass at 
danger without a clearance card. Not wishing to detain the 
train too long, as the tower was some distance from the 
signal and considerable time would have been consumed in 
getting the clearance, the superintendent arranged with the 
towerman that the signal would be cleared just before the 
train came to a stop in case it was seen the engineman in- 
tended to observe it correctly, and for the towerman to give 
him a “high-ball’” to proceed. The engineman slowed down 
for the signal all right and had about brought his train to 
a stop when the signal cleared. But do you suppose he re- 
leased his brakes and pulled out? Not much. He came to 
a full stop, got down off his engine and started back along 
the train to meet the conductor who was walking forward. 
The superintendent was in hiding behind a clump of bushes 
near by within sight and hearing. The towerman signaled 
the train to go ahead, and the conductor passed it on to the 
engineman who still continued to walk toward him. When 
within speaking distance the conductor shouted: “It’s all 
right, go ahead. Can’t you see the signal from the tower?” 
To which the engineman replied in the choice vocabulary of 


the veteran railroader: “Yes, but how in —— do we know 
but that some — — — — is lying in the bushes around here 
somewhere waiting to catch us? I won’t move a — — foot 


without a clearance card.” And he didn’t. The superintend- 
ent considered that an excellent test, and tells the story with 
a great deal of pleasure, for it is obvious that the obedience 
would have been just the same whether he was there or not. 
And this is just what the surprise test aims at. Frequently 
one of our enginemen will quizz me about “monkeying” with 
a certain signal the night before. Sometimes I was where 
he thought he saw me, and as many times I was not, but he 
did not know it, and did not dare taxe any chances. 

On one division of a certain trunk line the engineman, 
through their committee, waited on the trainmaster and pro- 
tested against the surprise tests, the men seeming to feel that 
some of their prerogatives had been taken away from them. 
They were very quietly but firmly informed that the rules 
governing the signals and other operations were explicit; each 
and every engineman understood them; the company would 
be responsible for time lost to trains that obeyed them; that 
no attempt would be made to hound or persecute any man, 
but if the men were caught napping at the tests, or under 
working conditions, they would be promptly disciplined al- 
most as severely as if something happened. And the train- 
master had the backbone to do as he said he would, with the 
result that he can now report 100 per cent. efficiency. 

I have put this question to many officials: “Now that you 
have attained about 100 per cent. in your signal surprise tests, 
do you feel that it is necessary to continue them or do you 
think your men are so well grounded in the working of the 
rules that further tests are unnecessary?” The reply in every 
case has been most promptly and emphatically expressed in 
these words: “Continue them by all means.” This, it would 
seem, gives the subject of surprise tests a permanent place 
in the operation of railways. 

As it has been with the block signals, so can it be in a great 
measure with all other train operations, provided the officials 
responsible for the work have the time to bring them up to 
a high point of efficiency. By saying “if they have the time” 
I wish to bring out the point clearly that it is astonishing 
how much time can very profitably be used to thoroughly in- 
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struct and educate a large number of men in the proper ways 
of doing things. The deeper one goes into it the deeper he 
wants to go, for he sees in it the realization of his ideals; but 
the time of so many officials is oftentimes so taxed with im- 
perative matters of the moment that they really do not have 
the opportunity to devote to education they know is neces- 
sary. I believe 1 voice the sentiment of every operating of- 
ficial when I say that he feels the greatest satisfaction and 
relief just after he has been able to devote a sufficient length 
of time to personal instruction and supervision to feel that 
his men are working along proper lines; and also on the other 
hand when, through pressure of other things, he has been 
forced to remove his finger from the pulse of certain opera- 
tions which he knows must have constant attention, his 
anxiety becomes very intense and remains so until he can 
again count the pulse-beats. He can feel this necessity long 
before there are any outward signs of it. 

* * #* Where a man is a little obstinate or seemingly 
dull and admonition and reprimand fail, the lash of discipline 
does not have to fall very many times in the same place to 
bring him into line. If, however, it is seen he is callous, 
the surgical operation familiarly known as “commercial de- 
capitation” can readily be employed. Still other men are so 
loyal and responsive that a word to them is sufficient; would 
that there were more of them! And we must not for an in- 
stant overlook or underestimate the value of reciprocal educa- 
tion as between officers and men, particularly when the former 
move among the latter freely with an open and receptive 
mind, and are as ready to receive advice as to give it. It is 
also true in the railway field that “in educating others we 
educate ourselves.” 

* * * Jt is obvious that never before in the history of 
railroading have the remedies for the evils of their operation 
been so near at hand or so easy of application. * * #* 





CLASSIFICATION OF MATERIAL IN RAILWAY 
STOREHOUSES. 


BY H. B. WHIPPLE. 

During the last two years the amount of stock carried in 
railway storehouses has been cut down to a large extent, due 
to the necessity for watching the matter more closely in a 
period of enforced economy. Shops and engine-house men are 
always ready to complain of shortage of material, and when 
the policy of economy is adhered to strictly in this line it often 
causes severe criticism from them. Those of us who have had 
to do with repairing engines in shops and engine houses ap- 
preciate keenly the additional expense incurred in carrying on 
work where delays are caused by lack of material, and the com- 
plaints of workmen which result from this difficulty, especially 
if the men are paid on a piecework basis. In many instances 
of such shortage it is necessary to strip other locomotives in 
order to go ahead with work on those which are nearer com- 
pletion. This means nearly double the expense for labor. To 
a shop foreman who is trying to bring up the output of the 
plant it also means that he cannot make the showing he is aim- 
ing for. 

The men in storehouses are generally those who have learned 
the work from the storehouse end of the business, and not from 
the shop standpoint. In other words, too frequently the store- 
house people do not understand the uses of much of the ma- 
terial they handle, and for that reason they cannot always use 
the best of judgment in keeping up the stock or in locating it 
conveniently. The men in charge of motive power divisions 
should go into this feature and remember that the systematic 
arrangement of such important details is the surest aid to suc- 
cessful organization and operation. Here are illustrations. 

At one division point, where the superintendent is trying to 
increase the efficiency of his organization, the amount of ma- 
terial carried in stock was reduced to an extent which did not 
seem possible, and yet the stock was more complete and took 
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care of his requirements to better advantage than ever before. 
The principal means of accomplishing this was the superin- 
tendent’s personal interest in the matter and the system which 
he put into effect and followed up. He called his foremen 
together and, with the storekeeper, went over the entire plant, 
looking up old castings in pattern books and using stock books 
to show the extent various articles were in demand. In this 
way a decision was made promptly on material which was lit- 
tle used, each foreman expressing his opinion when he was 
familiar with the use of the article. It was decided not to 
carry castings in the rough if they could be finished ready for 
use, and that the finished stock would be the basis of the 
amount to be carried. While the finished article had greater 
value than the rough casting, a smaller number could be car- 
ried by reason of the availability of the stock on hand. When 
finished material, such as cylinder heads, steam chests, etc., got 
down where it was advisable to order more the castings were 
sent into the shop as soon as convenient, and then placed in 
the storehouse ready for use, the shop order number being 
painted on them for convenience in charging them out. 

It was found that time was lost in locating proper parts 
for the various classes of locomotives (there being nearly fifty 
classes on this division), so a novel plan was devised to classify 
the larger parts, such as cylinder heads, valve chamber heads, 
brasses, bushings, rocker arms and boxes, etc. This consisted 
of a light iron sign 6x12 in., mounted on a light iron rod with 
pointed end, so that it could be fastened into flooring easily. 
The sign was placed near the parts it took care of, and had 
painted on it the name of part, pattern number, if any, and 
the classes of engines it could be used on. Care was used to 
group the various parts of locomotives conveniently, all cylin- 
der heads and valve chamber heads being together, and the 
front cylinder heads and back cylinder heads for the same 
classes being side by side. It was found that this system had 
another good feature besides making it easy to find parts. As 
soon as any of the material so arranged began to get low it 
could readily be seen, and if all of a certain kind of ma- 
terial so cared for should be used up the sign advertised the 
fact at once. To avoid looking such cases up unnecessarily 
the man whose duty it was to keep up the stock placed a tag 
on sign showing date and amount ordered. This tag gave 
such information as “6 L7011 cyl. heads in shop,” which indi- 
cated that if any of these heads were needed the shop was the 
place to look for them. It also gave the date. When heads 
came to the storehouse the tag was removed. Fifteen min- 
utes’ time walking around the casting platform and storehouse 
daily was found to be sufficient to insure that the stock was 
being kept up, as a glance at any article which was getting 
low gave all the information needed for ordering, as displayed 
on the sign. The man who looked after locomotive parts was 
not a storehouse man, but a man who was thoroughly familiar 
with the construction of the locomotives on the division, and 
he knew how to look up blue prints and could read drawings. 
When special parts not carried in stock were needed an order 
was given to this man, and it was his business to consult wiih 
shop foreman as to how to get it. In some cases this could be 
done by ordering from other division points, or it might be 
necessary to have special pattern made. 

The principal requirement in the handling of material is the 
same as in other branches of the business—to get the co- 
operation of all parties interested in it. The general policy of 
a railway may be the cause of shortage, and when actui:l 
monthly consumption is the basis of ordering there are sure 
to be times when there will be shortage; especially if ship- 
ments from manufacturers are delayed. Instead of complain- 
ing of the shortage of material, if all hands took the proper i- 
terest in aiding the storekeeper, giving him sufficient notice of 
special parts needed and posting him systematically of our 
needs, he will be able to make a more creditable showins. 

We should not forget that it is as unpleasant for him to !e 
short of needed material as it is for us to fail to get it. 
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THE BURR AUTOMATIC PNEUMATIC MAIL EXCHANGE. 


The division or railway mail service of the Post Office de- 
partment and the railways have long been seeking a device 
that will reduce to a minimum delay and destruction of mail 
and injury to persons and property incident to the exchange 
of mail between stations and moving trains. A record kept by 
the department for a period of six months during 1908 showed 
669 cases of destruction of mail and 28,946 cases of injury to 
pouches; and, of course, innumerable instances of delay to 
mail result from these causes. Delays often occur, when, for 
example, two sacks are thrown off, owing to exceptionally 
heavy business, where only one is usually received, and the 
local mail handler finds only the one he habitually expects and 
does not notice the other until it is accidentally discovered. 

In the past 25 years the Post Office department has re- 
peatedly published futile advertisements for mechanical de- 
vices to effect satisfactorily the exchange of mail. Since the 
most recent advertisement—in October, 1907—71 devices have 
been tested by a commission appointed by the Post Office 
department for that purpose. Of these 71 devices only one 
has been reported on favorably—that submitted by F. H. Burr, 
of Atlantic, Ia. Tests of the Burr automatic pneumatic mail 
exchange were made on August 7, 1908, and the commission 
reported that in its opinion it gave fair promise of meeting the 
requirements. They recommended that it be installed on some 
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car, a distance equal to the length of this connection. This 
length is so adjusted that the platform when tripped will hang 
vertically with its upper end just below the level of the door. 
The tripping mechanism consists of a Y-shaped rod, with its 
diverging ends in a horizontal plane, attached to the car at 
one side of the door. It is hinged to allow free movement 
vertically, and is connected by means of a rod between the 
diverging points to a trigger connection set in a small boxing 
on the outside of the car. A handle extending to the floor 
enables the clerk to raise the trip to a horizontal position, 
where it is held by a trigger stop. The receiving station is 
fitted with an inclined rod set on a post at the same height 
as the tripping rod on the car. When the train passes, the rod 
on the car strikes this inclined rod and drops, releasing the 
trigger connection, which mechanically forces aside the lever 
holding the platform, and at the same time opens and closes 
a compressed air valve, admitting air from a pressure tank 
to a cylinder below the car. The piston of this cylinder is con- 
nected to a lever which increases the movement and transfers 
it to a chain running under a sheave wheel to the outer end of 
the platform. 

Thus, the action of the air cylinder produces a sharp 
downward pull on the platform, insuring its prompt 
movement, in spite of a heavy weight of mail resting on it. 
Weights up to 450 lbs. have been safely discharged. The air 
cylinder and valves are located inside the car and along the 








Fig. 1—Car Equipment in Position for Automatic Exchange. 


road to enable its operation to be closely watched for a period 
of several months, and the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
installed it on its Iowa division, where it is now in daily op- 
eration between Rock Island, Ill., and Omaha, Neb. The tests 
thus far have been so satisfactory that the Post Office depart- 
ment on July 27 issued a circular letter to railway officers, 
calling their attention to the device and requesting them to 
inspect it with a view to its general adoption. Permits are 
now being issued to railway officers to ride in the mail cars 
on the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific and watch the device 
in operation. 

The car equipment as arranged for the exchange is shown 
in the first cut. The mail to be delivered is piled on a small 
platform, having about two-thirds of its length extending out 
of the car door. When supporting the mail, it is held rigidly 
horizontal by a lever which is pivoted on the door frame. The 
delivery is accomplished by an automatic trigger connection 
which releases the lever holding the platform and at the same 
time operates a compressed air cylinder which pulls a chain 
attached to the outer end of the platform. To prevent the 
mail pouches from rolling under the wheels they are given an 
outward, as well as a downward, movement by attaching the 
platform through a lever connection to a point on the car about 
8 in. below the door. This connection stands vertically below 
tne platform when the latter is horizontal, and when the dis- 
charge is made the platform is forced to move out from the 











Fig. 2—Receiving Station for Automatic Mail Exchange. 


floor beneath the racks holding the mail pouches, so as to be 
out of the way and yet easily reached in case of necessity. 
The cylinder receives its air supply from the auxiliary train 
line, so no appreciable effect is made on the brake service. 

The receiving device is one in common use, the “Ward” 
catcher, the only change being in the addition of a pouch lock. 
This locking feature is a bent bar pivoted to the inside rod of 
the catcher, with one leg extending across the opening in 
which the pouch is caught. When struck by the pouch, this 
bar is revolved about the pivot, throwing out the other leg 
behind the pouch and securely locking it. The handle by 
which the clerk holds the catcher horizontal is attached to this 
locking device, so the entire catcher drops to a vertical posi- 
tion as soon as the pouch strikes thé lock, which further re- 
duces the possibility of its falling out. 

The receiving station for a single track road is illustrated 
in the second cut, which shows the station at Anita, Ia. On 
a double or four-track road the receiving station is placed be- 
tween the tracks. The length of these receiving boxes varies 
from 48 to 80 ft., according to local conditions. The end doors 
swing outward and are hinged at the top. The floor of the box 
is graded to drain water rapidly, and, if necessary, is covered 
with a dressing of sand. For most stations the construction 
of this receiving box would be a simple matter, only the trip- 
ping rod on the catcher post and the inside guard rail being 
necessary. 





General News Section. 


A special train over the Union Pacific from Omaha to Den- 
ver, which left Omaha October 2, was run through in 12 hours, 
30 minutes. The distance is 575 miles, making the speed 46 
miles an hour. 

Boilermakers and machinists employed at the Galeton shops 
of the Buffalo & Susquehanna, struck October 7, because their 
demands for an increase in wages and for an agreement had 
not been complied with. 

On October 4 a steam motor car weighing 115,000 lbs., with 
an engine of 700 h.p., made a trial run on the Hocking Valley 
between Columbus, Ohio, and Marion. Announcement is also 
made that the Pennsylvania will try out a gasolene car on 
the Smyrna branch of its Delaware division. 

Seventeen persons were killed and ten were injured in a 
collision between a freight train and a construction train on 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe near Topeka, Kans., October 
8. The work train was backing into Topeka around a curve, 
contrary to orders, and had 50 Mexicans riding on flat cars. 

The Norfolk & Western put into service on Sept. 25 two 
telephone circuits for handling its trains—one between Ro- 
anoke, Va., and Bluefield, W. Va., 102 miles; the other between 
Bluefield and Williamson, W. Va., 107 miles. There are 16 
stations on the former circuit and 22 stations on the latter. 
Western Electric Company’s telephone equipment and Gill 
selectors are used on both circuits. This equipment extends 
through some very mountainous country and affords a good 
test of telephone train despatching «under very severe condi- 
tions. W. C. Walstrum, Superintendent of Telegraph, reports 
that both circuits have been giving excellent service. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul denies any affiliation 
with the North Coast road, which is projected from Tekoa 
and Spokane, Wash., to Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. The 
North Coast company has purchased valuable terminal prop- 
erty in Spokane and elsewhere, and has announced its inten- 
tion of building about a thousand miles of road; but the 
mystery of its ownership still remains unsolved. Construction 
bills are being paid by the contractors, who refuse to disclose 
where their funds come from. It would be a good speculation 
to build a railway in this country on the chance of ultimately 
selling it out to one of the great competing lines, but the North 
Coast is not being built in the manner usual in the case of 
speculative ventures. The work is substantial and costly 
throughout. 





A Superfluous Railway Abandoned. 


The Central New England, having two parallel lines from 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., northeastward to Pine Plains, about 25 
miles, and both being through a thinly settled territory, has 
abandoned one of them, for about 20 miles, including half a 
dozen passenger and freight stations, and no trains have heen 
run over it since October 9. The stations abandoned are West 
Salt Point, Hibernia, East Stanfordville, East McIntyre, Stiss- 
ing and West Pine Plains. None of them are far from the 
other line. The road on which service is continued is that of 
the old Poughkeepsie & Eastern, bought by the C. N. E. a year 
or two since. 





Hine System of Organization. 


The Hine system of organization is now in successful op- 
eration on seventeen units of the Harriman Lines, or on about 
half of the entire number of operating units of the lines. 
This system has previously been described in the Railroad 
Age Gazette, and it has been pointed out that it is left to 
the head of each department—in the case of the division, the 
superintendent—to co-ordinate the technical specialties of his 
staff for the best interest of the service. The management 
of the Harriman Lines where the system has been tried be- 
lieves that practical experience already has shown that this 
method gets better results than the usual attempt to define 
responsibility and authority by rigid rules. 


The new plan of organization has reduced the volume of 
correspondence where it has been adopted from 30 to 50 per 
cent., and it is estimated that its extension to the rest of the 
Harriman Lines will result in reducing the number of letters 
written annually by probably 300,000. The mere saving in 
stationery that results is not negligible, and, of course, the 
saving in labor of employees and in the time of operating of- 
ficers, which they can now devote to more important duties, 
are of far greater importance. More important, however, than 
these things is the elimination of an influence that tends to 
retard all operations. The more unnecessary correspondence 
is reduced the fewer officers there are awaiting in their of- 
fices replies to letters that they have written to officers in 
other offices for authorization or directions to do things which 
the good of the service requires shall be done with the least 
delay possible. 





Harriman Holdings of Union Pacific. 


McClure’s Magazine gives the following table, compiled from 
the testimony in the government suit against the Union Paci- 
fic. The table shows the amount of Union Pacific stock 
which the individuals, who in 1908 comprised the Harriman 
syndicate, held. This syndicate was composed of Edward H. 
Harriman, Henry C. Frick, H. H. Rogers, Otto Kahn, Jacob 
H. Schiff, James Stillman and the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co.: 

Held separately Controlled 
i. e., as as syndicate 
individuals. managers. 

September, 1900. ..$1,783,800 sae aS © 
September, 1902....17,895,800 
August, 1900 6,182,900 
August. 1905 17,203,000 
September, 1906... .27,677,600 
September, 1907... .25,179,600 


Held jointly 
in a pool. 


$8,887,500 
12,415,000 
11,615,000 
12,015,000 


$21,000,000 
28,700,000 
29,700,000 
29,700,000 





Railways and the Steel Industry. 


Charles M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, predicts that within ten years the consumption of steel 
in the United States will reach 40 million tons a year, as 
against some 25 million tons at present. He makes the fol- 
lowing comments on the relation of the railways to the steel 
industry: “In the manufacture of steel it is an important 
point that one-third of the entire cost of a ton is consumed 
in paying the railway freight rate. One-third goes to labor 
and the remaining third goes among a great many things. 
Much depends upon the equity and the location and the way 
we are served by the railways. 

“Personally, as I have stated, I am for higher rates. The 
raliways ought to have them, and business will be more pros- 
perous in every direction. But I insist on equity and fair 
treatment with reference to railways, and it is possible for 
the railways to make the East as great as they are making 
the West. Look at the broad-gage policy of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in dealing with the steel works at Pittsburgh. 
Pittsburgh has been made great by the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

“The question has been asked me why do not the steel 
concerns in the East succeed. It is because they are nol 
treated as the Pennsylvania Railroad treats Pittsburgh. | 
have been in the steel industry and I can say that the future 
of the steel industry is in the East and not in the West. But 
we want the same recognition that will make us successful 
We want the same treatment as the West receives. 

“We cannot go West with our steel as the West can come 
East. From Pittsburgh to Boston the rate on 100 pounds 
of steel is 18 cents, and from the East to the West the rate 
is 28 cents a hundred, for the same distance. They can come 
to your market, but you cannot go to theirs. Let the rail- 
ways have the best rates they can, but treat the industries 
equally. It will be to the discredit of you all if you do not 
put our Eastern manufactures equally situated compared with 
the West. 

“We have had no complaint from the railways of the price 
they are charged for steel. Judge Gary organized a system 
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that every man bought steel at the same price, whether it 
was a ton or a hundred tons, and business moved more 
smoothly and satisfactorily. When the break jin prices came 
there was greater complaint from customers than from the 
steel companies, for every man had been treated equally.” 





Crop Conditions. 





The crop reporting board of the United States department 
of agriculture estimates that the average condition of corn on 
October 1 was 73.8 per cent. as compared with 74.6 last month, 
77.8 on October 1, 1908; 78.0 on October 1, 1907, and 79.2 the 
10-year average on October 1. 

Comparisons for important corn states follow: 


————————_Condition—_—__—__, Per cent. 
States. Oct.-1, Sept.1, Oct. 1, 10-year U.S. acreage 

in 1909. 1909. 1908. Oct. av’ge. instate. 
HUME 6. sicek wad ewe 84 84 72 83 9.4 
BORNE! Sigs ae sicbe a aneyerea yk 79 80 81 8.6 
RE ois Gera as aaa 50 55 83 72 7.6 
ae 69 68 71 80 7.5 
NGDTONEO. % 640s ieee: 69 68 80 78 7.3 
ROMGOE: 6.dsonecanases 57 57 69 71 te 
lo a eee 46 47 73 74 5.4 
RRS ecicalentawy alo 90 91 67 85 4.5 
Georgia ............. 87 88 84 82 4.1 
SHAD gig Sasi en eas eae 86 87 82 83 3.5 
NG 82 83 75 80 3.3 
WONNOREDD <6 s550500% 0 4 73 82 78 3.1 
IOI, ong wae ed a.4.504 73 76 83 79 3.0 
North Carolina ...... i § 79 81 yay 
Arkansas ............ 64 65 79 76 2.7 
Mississippi .......... 67 69 81 75 2.6 
THIEN oso sane aes 84 87 81 78 2.0 
South Carolina ...... 81 82 79 77 2.0 
South Dakota ........ 90 90 88 81 1.9 
WIE stecacesses 76 75 89 86 1.9 

United States ...... 73.8 74.6 77.8 79.2 100.0 


The preliminary estimate of the average yield per acre of 
spring wheat is 15.9 bushels, which compares with 13.2 
bushels, the final estimate in 1908, and 13.5 the average of 
the past 10 years. The indicated total production of spring 
wheat is about 291,848,000 bushels against 226,694,000 the final 
estimate in 1908. The quality is 90.5 per cent. against 88.2 
in 1908 and 85.5 the average for the past 10 years. 

Comparisons for important spring wheat states follow: 


-——Production, 1909.—. -——Production, 1908. 


States. Pracre. ‘lotal, Quality,Pr acre, Total, Quality, 

: bush. bushels. Perct. bush. bushels. Per ct. 
North Dakota .... 13.7 87,283,000 89.0 11.6 68,428.000 90.0 
Minnesota ....... 16.5 94,562,000 92.0 12.8 68,557,000 86.0 
South Dakota .... 14.1 45,000,000 88.0 12.8 37,862,000 88.0 
Washington ...... 20.6 18,643,000 94.0 15.0 138,050,000 89.0 
United States .. 15.9 291,848,000 90.5 13.2 226,694,000 88.2 


The indicated total production of spring and winter wheat 
combined is about 724,768,000 bushels, compared with 664,- 
602,000 finally estimated last year. The average quality of all 
wheat is 90.4, compared with 89.4 last year. 

An average yield per acre of oats of about 30.3 bushels is 
indicated, as compared with 25.0 bushels finally estimated in 
1908 and 29.4 the average of the past 10 years. The indicated 
total yield is about 983,618,000 bushels against 807,156,000 
finally estimated in 1908. The quality is 91.4 against 81.3 last 
year and 85.9 the 10-year average. 

The indicated average yield per acre of barley is about 23.9 
bushels as compared with 25.1 bushels finally estimated in 
1908, and 25.8 the average of the past 10 years. The indicated 
total yield is about 164,636,000 bushels against 166,756,000 
finally estimated in 1908. The quality is 83.5 against 89.3 last 
year and 87.4 the 10-year average. 

The average condition of buckwheat at time of harvest was 
79.5 against 81.1 on September 1, 81.6 at harvest in 1908 and 
82.1 the 10-year average condition at harvest. 

The average condition of potatoes on October 1 was 78.8 
against 80.9 last month, 68.7 on October 1, 1908, and 75.9 the 
10-year average condition on October 1. 





Illinois Central Improvements at Chicago. 





In the advance sheeets of the Illinois Central annual re- 
port President Harahan says that electrification of 310 miles 
of track at the Chicago terminal is under earnest considera- 
tion. There is a heavy interchange of cars with other roads, 
and this exchange would not be practicable if the Illinois Cen- 
tral were the only road to electrify. The estimated cost of elec- 
trifying the terminals is $18,000,000. The company is also 
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devoting great attention to reducing noise and smoke. The 
directors have authorized the purchase of gasolene motor 
cars for suburban business, and the officers of the road are 
now negotiating for some. Experiments are also being made 
with coke as fuel for locomotives. ‘ 





A Rail-and-Water Caboose. 





Caboose No. 4,259 of the Erie Railroad, now resting in re- 
tirement at Shohola, N. Y., hag traveled farther from home 
by water than by rail—though very likely its ocean trip did 
not aggregate so many miles, by far, as it has traveled on 
land; and, with more favorable circumstances, it might have 
enjoyed involuntary fame like that of Harry Whitney. 

This caboose was presented to Capt. Robert E. Peary by 
President E. B. Thomas, of the Erie Railroad, in July, 1898, 
and was taken north on the deck of the steamer Windward 
from New York on July 4 of that year; and it was occupied 
by Mr. Peary during the following winter when his ship was 
fast in the ice in Allman bay, Grinnell Land. It was used 
as headquarters and living room, and during the eight months 
that the ship was impriscned, Capt. Peary slept away from 
it more nights than on board. The caboose was landed by 
the Windward at Etah, North Greenland, in August, 1899, 
and in it and its extension Mr. Peary and his two comrades 
passed the winter of 1898-99. They left it with daylight in 
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Caboose Used as a Cabin by Captain Peary. 


the spring of 1900 for their wonderful and successful journey 
around the northern end of Greenland. The caboose remained 
untenanted at Etah until the arrival of the Windward after 
a second winter in the ice, 1900-01, at Payer harbor, near 
Cape Sabine, Grinnell Land. It was then transferred from 
the shore to its former position on the deck of the ship, where 
it remained until returned to the Erie at Newburgh, N. Y., 
in July, 1902, with the thanks of the Peary Arctic Club for 
four years of valuable service. 

An officer of the road informs us that the caboose is to be 
restored and preserved as a memento of Captain Peary’s trip. 





New York and St. Louis, 24 Hours. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad announces thai beginning 
November 7 a 24-hour limited express train will be run be- 
tween New York and St. Louis, leaving New York at 6:25 p.m., 
Eastern time, and St. Louis at 6 p.m., Central time. The ap- 
parent time will be 23 hours westward and 25 hours east- 
ward. The distance from Jersey City to St. Louis by this 
line is about 1,052 miles which, after deducting the 15 minutes 
for crossing the river at New York, makes the rate through 
about 44.3 miles an hour. Connections will be made to and 
from Washington, Baltimore, Cleveland and Cincinnati, so 
that all these cities will have faster trains over this route 
than ever before. The best regular passenger time at present 
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between New York and St. Louis is that of trains 26 and 27, 
which go through in 2714 hours. 





Chicago Freight Subway. 


At the close of business in New York, October 7, the stock 
of the Chicago subway sold at 4%, the lowest record ever 
reached. A conference of stockholders was held to consider 
what should be done with the property, but no definite re- 
sults were reported. Since the death of Mr. Harriman the 
Wabash and the Erie have discontinued absorbing the tunnel 
charges on freight to and from their freight houses, and the 
tunnel lines have lost that business. The docks being built 
by the tunnel company will soon be open for business, and 
it is expected that the revenue from these will, before long, 
enabie the company to pay the interest on its debt. 





Road & Track Supply Association. 


The Road & Track Supply Association is preparing for the 
annual exhibition of railway appliances in connection with the 
Maintenance of Way convention next March. The exhibition 
will be in the coliseum, March 14-19. The outlook at present 
is for an even more successful exhibit than last year. A 
large number of exhibitors have announced their intention 
of exhibiting again and many who did not exhibit last year 
have decided to do so this time. 

About October 18, circular letters are to be sent to all manu- 
facturers of suitable railway appliances, not only in this 
country but abroad, offering space not already contracted for 
by that date. It is therefore advisable that prospective ex- 
hibitors reserve space at once. The price will be as before, 
40 cents a square foot and $25 membership fee. Circulars 
giving full information have been already sent to previous 
exhibitors. 





American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


At the meeting to be held on November 9 in the Engineer- 
ing Societies building, New York, there will be two papers 
presented. One will be by Prof. Geatano Lanza and Lawrence 
S. Smith, of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on 
“Reinforced Concrete Beams,” and the other by Prof. Walter 
Rautenstrauch, of Columbia University, on “Stresses in Curved 
Machine Members.” The paper on “Reinforced Concrete 
Beams” is the same as that given at the Boston meeting of 
the society on October 20. The paper on “Stresses in Curved 
Machine Members” outlines the method of procedure for the 
design of principal sections of hooks, punch and shear frames 
and other curved machine parts. Experimental results are 
submitted in support of the theory presented. 


American Association of Traveling Passenger Agents. 





About 500 members attended the thirty-seventh annual con- 
vention at Chicago this week. M. H. Bohreer (M. & O.), John 
Francis (C. B. & Q.) and E. B. Pope (C. & O.) read papers 
on the relations between railways and the public. Mr. Pope 
said that he could think of no better way of conciliating pub- 
lic sentiment than to remove the petty rules restricting the 
sale of tickets, the checking of baggage and the granting of 
stop-overs. There was a reception on Tuesday night at the 
rooms of the Traffic Club of Chicago and a banquet at the 
La Salle hotel on Wednesday night. 


Canadian Ticket Agents’ Association. 


The annual meeting of this association was held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., last week. The president for the ensuing year is J. P. 
Hanley (Grand Trunk), Kingston, Ont. 





Association of Car Lighting Engineers. 


At the convention of the Association of Car Lighting Engi- 
neers held in Chicago last week it was decided to hold the 
next convention in Chicago on October 4, 5, 6 and 7, 1910, and 
the semi-annual meeting in Buffalo, N. Y., June 7 and 8, 1910. 
The following officers were elected for the coming year: Presi- 
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dent, E. M. Cutting, Southern Pacific; first vice-president, J. 
R. Sloan, Pennsylvania Lines; second vice-president, F. R. 
Frost, Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe; secretary and treasurer, 
George B. Colegrove, Illinois Central. H.C. Meloy, Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern; A. J. Farrelly, Chicago & North Wesi- 
ern, were elected members of the executive council for a three 
years term. The detailed report of this convention appeared 
in last week’s issue. 





Western Railway Club. 


At the regular monthly meeting held on the evening of 
October 19, the paper for discussion will be Twentieth Cen- 
tury Inspection, or Run, Repair or Transfer, and will be pre- 
sented by William Baird, shop superintendent of the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, Plattsmouth, Neb. It will be a dis- 
cussion of the handling of cars at interchange points by the 
mechanical department. 


MEETINGS AND CONVENTIONS. 


The following list gives names of secretaries, dates of next or regu- 
lar meetings, and places of meeting. 





AIR BRAKE ASSOCIATION. ellis, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF DEMURRAGE OrFicers.—A. G. Thomason, 
Scranton, Pa. June, 1910; Niagara Falls, Ont. 

AMERICAN ASSOC. OF LOCAL FREIGHT AGENTS’ ASS’NS.—G. W. Denni- 
son, Penna. Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—R. W. ron, 33 West 
39th St., New York; second Friday in month; New York. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—W. F. Allen, 24 Park Place, New 

York, Nov. 17; Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BUILDIN » Fe. 
son, B. & M., Concord, N. H.; Oct. 19, 1909; Jacksonville, Fla. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING AND MAINT. OF Way Assoc.—E. H. 
Fritch, Monadnock Bldg., Chicago. March 14- Ht, 1910; Chicago. 
AMERICAN RAILWAY INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION.—G. .’ Stewart, St. L. 
change, Chicago. 
AMERICAN ae MASTER MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, 
S. W. Ry., St. Louis; second Tuesday, May; Memphis, Tenn. 
AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR TESTING MATERIALS.—Prof. Edgar Marburg, 
Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 
AMERICAN SocIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—C. W. Hunt, 220 W. 57th St., 
1st and 3d Wed., except July and August ; New York. 
AMERICAN Soctery OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Calyin W. Rice, 29 W. 
th St., N. Y.; 2d Tues. in month; annual, Dec. 7-10; New York. 
AMERICAN STREET AND INTERURBAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION.—-B. V. 
Swenson, 29 W. 39th St., New York. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.—C. G. 
are ig 143 Dearborn St., Chicago. June 29, 1910; Colorado 
prings 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY CLAIM AGENTS.—E. H. Hemus, A., T. & S. F., 
Topeka, Kan.; May; Nashville, Tenn. 
ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY TELEGRAPH SUPERINTENDENTS.—P. W. Drew, 
Wisconsin Central Ry., Chicago. May 16-20, 1910; Los Angeles. 
———— OF TRANSPORTATION AND CAR ACCOUNTING OFFICERS.— 
Conard, 24 Park Place, N. Y. Dec. 14-15; Chattanooga. 
avsenantl haner CLuB.—James Powell, Grand Trunk 'Ry., Montreal, 
Que. : Ist Tues. in month, except June, July and Aug.; Montreal. 
CANADIAN SOCIETY OF CIVIL ENGINEERS.—Clement H. McLeod, Mon- 
treal, Que.; irregular, usually weekly ; Montreal. 
CENTRAL RAILWAY CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 2d 
Friday in January, March, May, Sept. and Nov.; Buffalo. 
FREIGHT CLAIM ASSOCIATION.—Warren P. Taylor, Rich., Fred. & Pot. 
R. R., Richmond, Va. June 15, 1910, California. 

INTERNATIONAL MASTER BOILER MAKERS’ ASSOCIATION.—Harry D. 
Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY FUEL ASSOCIATION.—D. B. Sebastian, La Salle 
St. Station, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—L. H. 
Bryan, D. & I. R. Ry., Two Harbors, Minn.; May; Cincinnati. 

IowA RAILWAY CLUB.—W. B. Harrison, Union Station, Des Moines, Ia.; 
2d Friday in month, except July and August; Des Moines. 

ae BUILDERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. W. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., 

icago. 

NEW ENGLAND RAILROAD CLUB.—G. H. Frazier, 10 Oliver St., Boston, 
Mass. ; 2d Tues. in month, ex. June, July, Aug. and Sept. ; Boston. 

NEw YorK RAILROAD CLUB.—H. D. Vought, 95 Liberty St., New York; 
3d Friday in month, except June, July and August; New York. 

NorRTH-WEStT RAILWAY CLUB.—T. W. Flanagan, Soo Line, Minn.; 1st 
Tues. after 2d Mon., ex. June, July, August; St. Paul and Minn. 

RAILWAY CLUB OF PITTS 3H.—J. D. Conway, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 4th 
Friday in month, except June, July and August; Pittsburgh. 

RAILWAY SIGNAL ASSOCIATION.—C. C. Rosenberg, 12 North Linden St., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

RAILWAY STOREKEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION.—J. P. Murphy, Box C, Collin- 
wood, Ohio. 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF WAY ASSOCIATION.—Walter E. 
Emery, P. & P. Ry., Peoria, Ill. 

Sr. Louis RAILWAY CLUB. ‘—B. Ww. F rauenthal, Union Station, St. Louis, 
Mo.; 2d Friday in month, except June, July and Aug.: St. Louis. 

Society OF RAILWAY FINANCIAL OFFICERS.—C. Norquist, Chicago. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION oF Car Service OFFICERS.—J. H. O’Donnell, 
Bogalusa, La.; Oct. 21; Birmtngham, Ala. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN Ry. CLUB.—-A. J. Merrill, Prudential 
Bldg., Atlanta; 3d Thurs., Jan., April, Aug. and Noy.; Atlanta. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ ASSOCIATION.—W. O. Thompson, N. Y. Cc. & I. 
2%. R. R., East Buffalo, N. Y. 

WESTERN CANADA RAILWAY — B.—W. H. Rosevear, 199 Chestnut %t., 
Winnipeg: 2d Mon., June, July and Aug.: Winnipeg. 
WESTERN RAILWAY - Spal ip Ww. Taylor, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago: 3d 

Tuesday each month, except June, July and August; Chicago. 
WESTERN SocreTy OF ENGINEERS.—J. H. Warder, Monadnock Bldz., 
Chicago; 1st Wednesday, except July and August; Chicago. 
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Craftic News. 


it is understood that the western railways plan a discon- 
tinuance of the 50 per cent. reduction in rates on goods re- 
turned to manufacturers as unsalable. 





Governor John F. Shafroth, of Colorado, has issued a call 
for a convenion to be held at Denver on November 16 to con- 
sider means for obtaining a $25 round trip passenger rate 
between Chicago and Denver next summer. He takes this 
action under a state law providing for “systematic advertising 
and encouragement of immigration into Colorado.” 


Reports from Texas indicate that the International & Great 
Northern has been running four special cotton trains daily, 
averaging 20 cars to the train, during October, and that ap- 
proximately 5,000 bales a day have been hauled by this road 
to Galveston. The record day was 8,000 bales. Cotton raisers 
are anxious to get their crops to market during the preva- 
lence of the high prices. 


The Chicago Great Western is having difficulty in reducing 
its passenger service to meet the demands for economy. 
Blocked by the Iowa Railway Commission in its effort to dis- 
continue the operation of three unprofitable through passenger 
trains between Chicago and the Twin Cities, it is now an- 
nounced that it will abandon its fast limited train service dur- 
ing the period of the double tracking of the main line. 


The Western Passenger Association lines have practically 
decided to discontinue stopover privileges on short time 
tickets beginning January 1, 1910. The proposition will be 
submitted to the southwestern lines and the transcontinental 
lines for their approval. The stopover privilege has seldom 
been extended so widely as during the past year and the 
railways feel that the effect of extending it to low-rate, short- 
term tickets has been to cut down the earnings from higher 
rate unlimited return tickets. 


H. A. Fairchild, chairman of the Washington Railway Com- 
mission, is quoted as saying that many of the freight tariffs 
of tne state have been in force since the advent of the 
Northern Pacific, in 1884, although many rates have been 
lowered where concerted action has been taken by commercial 
bodies, and rates on grades have been decreased materially. 
The commission feels that it now has the information neces- 
sary to enable it to pass upon the entire schedule of rates on 
roads operating in the state, and it intends to challenge the 
reasonableness of all tariffs in the state. 





Hudson-Fulton Passenger Traffic. 





Accounts of the extra traffic on certain roads incident to the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration in New York City Sept. 25-Oct. 2 
were given last week, page 654. Following is a statement 
from the Grand Central station, used by the New York Cen- 
acing Hudson River and the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ord: 

On the four heavy days six extra trains of six cars each 
were run from Poughkeepsie, Fishkill, Peekskill and Tarry- 
town and 15 additional coaches on regular Hudson division 
trains from 8:30 a.m. to 1 p.m. In addition one train of six 
cars was made ready at Peekskill and one of six cars at Tarry- 
town to use in emergency. 

It was not necessary to use these two trains for passengers; 
but they had to be run so as to make sure of a sufficient supply 
of cars at New York in the evening. On regular and special 
trains from the Hudson division on the four big days the 
humber of passengers over and above the average regular 
travel wag as follows in each direction: 





BEE ats Pa is eaceala bk TS ae Okra TEIACH eee Paes Dias 2,877 
RO I ihe ate wales orks MaLsnie aie wie ce Sener Maw aie 2,590 
PR EOE Fey c ba 5 ining a lee wie va A sea een NL 2,870 
ROG ee fe ats EN iN gion, sate the di emis Vane Siete she ate iw war's 2,510 
Re eas Ss a RWAe Sie e aR we ana a eRe 10,347 


On the Harlem division an emergency train of six cars was 
Mae ready at North White Plains and one of seven cars at 
Golden’s Bridge and a total of 20 additional cars were pro- 
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vided for regular trains. All of the cars were run on the 
regular trains on the four big days, and the emergency train 
from North White Plains wags run every day. The Golden’s 
Bridge relief train was used on Saturday, Oct. 2, only. The 
number of passengers carried over and above the average in 
each direction was as follows: 


UNE Sok che ara a divs) e caraa oaiaeesse wietbew ee ware 3,440 
CR TSI Dar eer ree area Ree ec er aoe weit ae 3,100 
NN IN aoa tara aso ew ea ar Sear Sats distal a5) a weal Galo ere. 3,790 
i be eRe eRe sen ar Peer rs ener eae eer ame ee a arr 4,100 

RENIN itc a leceielata halecnie.4 16 4/4 aie sia wia. of were-aiew <udiscore os 14,430 


Total excess, both divisions, in both directions. 49,554 


Additional travel on the other four days was about 500 above 
normal in each direction on each division. The relief and 
emergency trains enumerated above were each manned by one 
conductor, one assistant conductor and two brakemen. 

The total movement of light engines, storage, empty coach 
and revenue trains during the celebration to and from the 
Grand Central terminal was as below. It will be understood 
that these figures, which represent the tax on the four-track 
line from Mott Haven to the Grand Central, five miles, in- 
clude a considerable number of trains of empty cars for 
which there is not sufficient storage room at the terminal. 
(These totals of trains and cars include the New Haven road’s 
traffic, but that road’s passengers are not reported.) 


y—1909.—-, ——1908.—, 
Trains. Cars. Trains. Cars. 

SONNE eel cl daa eiecersiaaeaero-e 596 3,763 547 »283 
iy ease en alee’ 352 2,426 334 1,986 

= | Ce aera a reearer 551 3,489 540 3,137 
es Eg ce aerana eta ui 554 3,477 536 3,068 
se GME oie e aiaial each oS. < 553 3,419 528 3,132 

as GI atc eas aes 572 3,565 542 3,163 
TCAD = sexi. iskeca sae or mee.s 543 3,460 526 3,067 
Oe Sistemi enaceewss 581 3,602 537 3,147 


For the four heavy days—25th, 28th, 30th, 2d—-the increase 
over the corresponding days of the preceding year was 141 
trains, 1,746 cars; or an average increase per day of 35% trains 
and 436% cars. 

The two-mile tunnel, which formerly limited the capacity 
of this line, now has automatic block signals with short sec- 
tions and its capacity is as great as any other part of the 
line. The station is still encumbered, as the reconstruction 
of the yard is not half finished. The trains use six passenger 
tracks and one mail track in the old station, 16 tracks in the 
new station (Lexington avenue), upper level, and three in the 
new station, lower level. 

The extra traffic was carried on with no more than ordinary 
delays. There were no engine failures on the Electric divi- 
sion; one switch failure and one signal failure, each causing 
only a very few minutes’ delay, and one delay due to a mis- 
take in switching on temporary terminal tracks. 

All work and construction trains were taken off from 7 a.m. 
until 12 midnight on Saturday, Sept. 25; Tuesday, Sept. 28, 
and Thursday, Sept. 30, and Saturday, Oct. 2, and on these 
days the division master car builder, the division engineer 
and the signal engineer had a detail of men within immediate 
reach during the above hours; the wrecking master and crews 
were with their cars in the Grand Central terminal and at 
Mott Haven yard during the same time, to meet all emergen- 
cies. But none of them had to be called upon, as no de- 
railments or accidents of any nature occurred. Sept. 25 to 
Oct. 2, inclusive, two 15-car tracks were filled with coaches 
in the Lexington avenue station to be used to fill out regular 
trains, and when extra trains were sent out additional coaches 
were put on these tracks, so that they were continually filled. 

From three to five Harlem division crews and from five 
to nine Hudson division crews were held available for 
emergency outbound business during the afternoons and even- 
ings. 

Crews on in-bound trains were instructed to remain with 
their trains after passengerg had been unloaded until released 
by the trainmaster so that they could be used to return to 
some point on the division if in-bound travel should be heavy. 

The agents at 125th street and at Kingsbridge (the latter 
station being located at Broadway, near the Interborough sta- 
tion) were instructed to keep in touch with the train 
despatcher as to the number of people leaving trains, and the 
number arriving to be transported on the return, and arrange- 
ments were accordingly made to handle those people by re- 
serving room in the trains from the Grand Central Station. 
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OcTOBER 15, 1909. 


Car Surpluses and Shortages. 





Arthur Hale, chairman of the committee on relations be- 
tween railways of the American Railway Association, in pre- 
senting statistical bulletin No. 5-B, giving a summary of car 
shortages and surpluses by groups from May 27, 1908, to Sep- 
tember 29, 1909, says: 

“The number of surplus cars reported totals 53,388, nearly 
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tee Carriage Builders’ National Association of United States. 

As a result of this meeting a call has been issued for a 
general conference of representatives of shippers’ organiza- 
tions to be held on October 19 at Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The purpose will be to make plans to oppose the cam- 
paign for an advance in freight rates, of which the publica- 
tion of Mr. McCain’s pamphlet is regarded as a part. 

At the conference on Oct. 8, the call states, an analysis 








Car SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES, MAy 27, 1908, ro SEPTEMBER 29, 1909, INCLUSIVE. 




















- Surpluses. —, -———_—-——Shortages Se 
cal pom 
Number gondola gondola 
of and Other and Other 

roads. Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total, Box. Flat. hopper. kinds. Total 

September 29, 1O08. 2.6. si cecccwwescs 174 22,330 8,821 11,239 15,998 93,388 8,184 655 4,392 1,351 14,582 
September 15, 1909.........ccceveeee pA a g 38,342 4,767 16,255 19,434 78,798 3,294 423 3,346 362 7,425 
AUGUSE Bey LOO 66 o00 cca paige weve e sine 169 82,505 5,953 42,158 8,80. 159,424 556 277 1,076 100 2,009 
July 21, 1909... 0... cccrccsscccvcece 165 116,221 9,971 78,675 38,487 243,354 106 169 31 33 339 
oo LSS rea et ee en 166 121,441 12,099 89,292 40,112 262,944 211 190 193 233 827 
WAG OE, GUS 64 oc tecsiccsesces ies s 158 118,077 14,940 97,006 43,687 273,710 83 99 1,011 47 1,240 
April 26, TOGO. oc ses ccs ciseciesis cee 161 107,665 16,487 110,538 47,638 282,328 144 106 74 173 497 
eS. ees rare 158 101,344 20,428 128,546 46,282 296,600 158 98 116 27 399 
PGDTOATG, 105, 200s. ccc acc eweseases 159 8,51 23,924 135,208 43,797 301,441 266 97 ti 96 470 
eh SS emia: 162 127,204 6,72 116,680 41,057 311,664 163 21 139 35 358 
TAACOINTEE GS DO 6 5 650 0:5 60600 s wees 158 33D 16,247 79,595 38,885 222,077 471 42 289 217 1,019 
ee Ee ee 160 45,194 12,157 43,85 31,624 132,829 7,923 178 900 209 9,210 
EES a re 158 39,383 10,185 31,541 29,803 110,912 8,175 167 2,261 236 10,839 
Bontemler BO; TOUR... sr scceccs eeu 160 42,593 10,365 49,795 31,039 133,792 7,313 450 224 127 8,114 
RUORE Se SOG o 6.6019 6 0 ely oes i cians inisn0ie 160 106,367 13,494 92,500 0,64 253,003 465 90 105 194 854 
NNT in MENS ecg he os. 10-aia 0 3) 5 as ws ie 58 166 120,580 14,401 125,739 47,960 308,68 115 37 330 27 509 
EN | ARI eae irr Carer 163 123,112 18,042 130,149 41,995 313,298 266 34 120 31 451 
BERD Sac UID 66s s 6an Swic a e/ea'niwieaic'e 160 144,697 20.075 2,69 54,437 381,904 82 13 12 18 125 
one-third fewer than at the time of our last report. At the of the sworn annual statements furnished by the carriers to 
same time there are shortages totalling 14,582 cars. The sur- the Interstate Commerce Commission was made, which showed 


plus is lower than at any time since the beginning of the de- 
pression in 1907. Owing to the narrow margin of surplus cars 
on any one line, there are practically no cars available to 
apply on the shortages of connecting lines, those roads hold- 
ing surpluses preferring to keep their cars for prospective 
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that after making allowance for the increase in wages, in cost 
of fuel and equipment, in taxes and in other items in 1907 
over 1897, the net income per mile of the roads in the United 
States for 1907 exceeded that for 1897 by $1,534, or 345 per 
cent. It is pointed out that the net income of all the railways 
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Car Surpluses and Shortages in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 


loading. The shortages consist mainly of coal cars in groups 
2 (Eastern), 3 (Middle) and 4 (North Atlantic), and box cars 
in groups 6 (Northwestern), 4 (North Atlantic), 5 (South- 
ern) and 11 (Canadian).” 

The accompanying table gives surpluses and shortages in 
the period covered by the report and the chart shows surpluses 
and shortages in 1907, 1908 and 1909. 





Shipping Interests to Confer Regarding Rate Advance. 





An informal conference of representatives of several asso- 
Clations of shippers was held at Cincinnati, Ohio, on October 
8, at which consideration was given to the pamphlet issued 
by C. C. McCain, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, 
entitled, “The Diminished Purchasing Power of Railway 
Earnings.” The shippers’ organizations represented were the 
following: Receivers & Shippers’ Association, Lumbermen’s 
Club, Freight and Classification Committee Carriage Makers’ 
Clu», Cincinnati Branch National Metal Trades Association, 
Manufacturers’ Club, Cincinnati Paint Club, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Tra ‘ic Bureau Columbus Board of Trade, Ohio Shippers’ As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio; Traffic Bureau of Toledo, Business 
Me's Club, Toledo Founders’ Association, Toledo Metal 
Traies Association, Toledo, Ohio; Traffic Bureau Dayton 
Chamber of Commerce, Dayton, Ohio; Indianapolis Freight 
Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind.; Freight & Classification Commit- 


in the United States in 1897 was $81,257,506 and in 1907 was 
$449,461,188, an increase of 453 per cent. The call continues: 

“It is submitted that this marvelous showing of net results 
to the carriers under the present freight rate schedules re- 
futes entirely Mr. McCain’s contention, and instead shows that 
there are unanswerable arguments for a reduction in rates 
that far outweigh those for an advance, and that any further 
advance in freight rates, either directly or by change in 
classification, should be vigorously opposed by the shipping 
interests of the whole country.” 





Interstate Commerce Commission Hearing at Seattle, Wash. 





The full membership of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion began hearings at Seattle, Wash., on Oct. 7 in the pro- 
ceedings that have been brought by jobbers on the Pacific 
coast for reductions in rates from the coast to inland points. 
These cases are intimately related to the proceedings insti- 
tuted by the shippers at Spokane and other inland points for 
reductions in their rates from the East. The shippers at 
Portland, Seattle, San Francisco and other coast points con- 
tend that if the railways make proposed reductions from the 
East and only the same percentage of reductions from the 
coast inland, the coast jobbers will be put at a great disad- 
vantage in competing for business against jobbers at Chicago, 
St. Louis and other central eastern cities. The coast ship- 
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pers contend that they should have freight rates as low to 
points in Montana, Idaho and Oregon as are given to shippers 
at St. Paul, Chicago, Omaha and Kansas City on westbound 
shipments. 

While the commission was at Seattle it took testimony in 
the case of the Humboldt Steamship Company against the 
White Pass & Yukon Railway. The steamship company asked 
the commission to compel the railway to establish through 
rates between Seattle and points on the railway. It says 
that wharfage charges are absorbed by the railway at Skag- 
way, where connection is made with the Alaska Steamship 
Company and the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, but that 
they are not absorbed for the Humboldt company, and that 
this is an unreasonable discrimination against the latter. 
The White Pass & Yukon, in its answer, contended that Alaska 
is a district and not a territory and is beyond the commis- 
sion’s authority, that it has no authority over the haul from 
Seattle to Skagway which is entirely by water, and that the 
commission cannot fix rates on an international road. All but 
about 19 miles of the White Pass & Yukon are in Canada. 
The commission overruled the objections to its jurisdiction. 





A Frank Statement. 





A number of the larger lumber companies of Texas are pre- 
paring to submit'a formal application to the state railway 
commission asking that their respective logging roads be of- 
ficially recognized as common carriers in order that they may 
secure divisions on lumber handled. Preliminary to making 
this application B. F. Bonner, of Houston, general manager 
of the Kirby Lumber Company, which owns and operates about 
200 miles of logging roads in connection with its extensive 
business, appeared before the railway commission and dis- 
cussed the matter. It has been represented to the railway 
commission that in Louisiana the lumber concerns are per- 
mitted to share in divisions with connecting railways and 
are given the same rate as Texas mills to Texas consuming 
points. Inasmuch as the logging roads in Louisiana are 
owned by the lumber concerns which operate the mills the 
divisions which they collect on shipments over their roads 
give them just that much advantage over Texas lumber con- 
cerns whose roads are not now recognized as common Car- 
riers. This advantage to the Louisiana lumber concerns aver- 
ages, they say, probably 5 cents per 100 lbs. The Texas lum- 
ber men desire to be placed on an equality with the Louisiana 
concerns. The railway commission will probably hold a 
formal hearing. 





Complaint Against Rates to Southwest. 





The Southwestern Traffic Association has prepared a peti- 
tion which it will file with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion asking for a reduction in through water and rail rates 
from the Atlantic seaboard via the Gulf ports to points in the 
Southwest. The petition states that the development of the 
resources of the states of Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma and 
Texas demand that commerce shall be allowed to move freely 
through the gateways on the gulf of Mexico and shall not 
be obstructed by excessive and unreasonable freight rates be- 
tween the East and the Southwest via routes passing through 
such gateways. It sets up that the through class and com- 
modity rates between what is known as Atlantic Seaboard 
territory and Denver, Colo.; Wichita, Kan.; Oklahoma City, 
Okla., and other points in these states are, generally speaking, 
based on the all-rail rates or on the sea and rail rates via 
Atlantic ports. The rates from the Seaboard to a point on 
the Missouri river are made by a combination of the rate 
from the Seaboard to the Mississippi river and the rate from 
the Mississippi to the Missouri river. The rate from the 
East via Galveston to the same point on the Missouri river 
is the same as the combination all-rail rate. In making rates 
to points in Kansas, Colorado, Oklahoma, etc., the local rate 
from the Missouri or the Mississippi river is added to the rail 
rate to the river, and the rate to a point in one of these 
states via Galveston is the same as this all-rail rate. The 
petitioners contend that the natural and most economical 
route for making shipments from the Atlantic Seaboard to 
points in the Southwest is via Galveston and other points on 
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the gulf of Mexico and that there are no natural or commer. 
cial conditions that justify the carriers in maintaining a 
higher rate from the Atlantic Seaboard to points in southwest 
territory via the Gulf ports than is charged for like shipments 
from Seaboard territory to points on the Missouri river over 
any existing route. The commission is, therefore, asked to 
prescribe rates from the Atlantic Seaboard via the Gulf ports 
to the Southwest which shall not exceed through class and 
commodity rates to points on the Missouri river. 





INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 





The commission has denied a petition for a rehearing in 
the Des Moines case and has ordered the rates prescribed in 
that case to be put into effect. 


Joseph Reilly has been appointed secretary of the Indiana 
Railroad Commission, with office at Indianapolis, Ind., suc- 
ceeding Charles B. Riley, resigned. 


The majority of the Texas railway commissioners have de- 
cided to take jurisdiction of all tram roads operating under 
charters from the state. The commission has had this matter 
under advisement for some time, but has hitherto been unable 
to reach a decision. Commissioners Colquitt and Williams 
have decided the matter; Commissioner Mayfield still refuses 
to recognize the lumber trams, on the ground that the divisions 
they want on freight originated by them often constitute a 
rebate. 





STATE COMMISSIONS. 





The Georgia railway commission, on October 8, by a unani- 
mous vote raised the passenger rates on the Georgia Railroad 
from 2% to 214 cents a mile. The commission sent a rate 
expert and an expert accountant to examine the company’s 
books, and expressed its belief that taking into consideration 
the density of population along the line, as well as its char- 
acter, the existing maximum passenger rate was not sufficient. 


The State Railroad Commission of Texas has refused to 
order a railway company to build a side track to a lumber 
mill, holding, in accordance with a decision of the supreme 
court of that state, issued some years ago in a case at Keltys, 
that the railway commission has no power to compel a carrier 
to build a side track for private parties. If the commission 
orders a track built it may do so only for the general public. 
Therefore, any such track must be open to the whole public, 
and not exclusively assigned to one establishment. 





The Canadian Commission. 





The Canadian Railway Commission has issued an order in- 
structing the Canadian railways doing an international busi- 
ness to direct train conductors to use their efforts to prevent 
undue interference with through passengers by United States 
customs officers and to report all cases of incivility coming 
to their attention. 





FOREIGN RAILWAY NOTES. 





Plans have been approved by the Swiss State Railways for 
building the Hauenstein Railway (Busse tunnel), which will 
shorten the route from St. Gotthard to Basilea by about 40 
miles. 





Plans are being made for building two new railways in 
Corea, one from Seoul northeast to Wonsan, on the eastern 
coast, costing about $10,000,000, and the other running south, 
costing $7,500,000. 





The Parliamentary standing committee on railways of Vic- 
toria has recommended building a broad gage road in Kast 
Gippsland, Australia, from Bairnsdale through Johnsonville, 
Brutten and Nowa Nowa to the west bank of Snowy river 
close to the Orbost bridge, 60 miles. The estimated cost is 
$1,900,000 and $23,000 additional for rolling stock. 
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Railroad Officers. 


- ELECTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 








Executive, Financial and Legal Officers. 


Charles W. Morse has been elected president of the Hudson 
Navigation Co., with office at New York. 


The office of W. K. Stuart, assistant auditor of the Chicago & 
Calumet River, has been transferred from Chicago to Hege: 
wisch, II]. 


John J. Corell has been appointed assistant treasurer of 
the Virginian Railway, with office at Norfolk, Va., succeeding 
F. W. Russell. 


G. B. French, general agent and foreign freight agent Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at Chicago, hag been elected presi- 
dent of the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with office at Port- 
land, Ore. 


G. N. Burnett, assistant auditor of the Arkansas, Louisiana 
& Gulf, has been appointed secretary to general manager. 
T. F. Ellzey succeeds Mr. Burnett, both with offices at Ham- 
burg, Ark. 


The new officers of the Louisville & Atlantic are as follows: 
M. H. Smith, president; W. L. Mapother, vice-president; W. 
W. Thompson, treasurer, and J. H. Ellis, secretary, all with 
offices at Louisville, Ky. 


N. E. Ball has been appointed claim agent of the New 
Orleans Great Northern, with authority to investigate and set- 
tle all claims other than freight claims, with office at Bogalusa, 
La., succeeding S. M. Copp, resigned. 


I. G. Rawn, vice-president of the Illinois Central, has been 
elected president of the Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, 
with office at Chicago, succeeding W. H. McDoel, retired, ef- 
fective November l. 
Mr. McDoel will con- 
tinue to act as a direc- 
tor and as a member of 
the executive commit- 
tee. Mr. Rawh was 
born August 20, 1855, 
at Delaware, Ohio. He 
received a common 
schoo! education and 
began railway work in 
1870 as a telegraph 
operator on the Cleve- 
land, Columbus, Cincin- 
nati & Indianapolis, 
now a part of the Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis. He 
was later train 
despatcher and_train- 
master, and from Octo- 
ber, 1887, to January, 
1889, was master of 
transportation of the 
Kentucky Central, now 
a part of the Louisville & Nashville. From January, 1889, 
until the following January he was division superintendent 
and superintendent of transportation of the Chesapeake & 
Ohio, when he became general superintendent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Southwestern and later of the Baltimore & Ohio. 
From March, 1908, to June, 1903, he was assistant to the 
Second vice-president of the Illinois Central, since which time 
he has been with that road consecutively as general superin- 
tendent transportation, assistant general manager, general 
Manager and vice-president, being elected to the latter posi- 
tion in January, 1907. 





I G. Rawn. 


Key Compton, vice-president of the Chesapeake Steamship 
Co., has been elected president, with office at Baltimore, Md., 
Succeeding Reuben Foster, resigned. The office of E. E. Foster, 
assistant to the president, has been abolished. 


&. W. Porter, auditor of disbursements of the Delaware & 
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Hudson at Albany, N. Y., has been appointed to the new posi- 
tion of assistant comptroller, with office at New York. A. J. 
Gies succeeds Mr. Porter, with office at Albany. 


The officers of the Manistique & Lake Superior are now as 
follows: R. R. Govin, president; H. C. Dickinson, vice-presi- 
dent; C. J. S. De Vere, secretary, all with offices at New York, 
and C. H. Cox, auditor, with office at Manistique, Mich. 


Seward L. Merriam has been appointed general solicitor of 
the Pere Marquette, in charge of the legal department, also 
land and tax matters, with office at Detroit, Mich. Angell, 
Boynton, McMillan & Bodman, acting general counsel, have 
resigned, and the office of general counsel is vacant. 


W. G. Lerch has been appointed assistant to the president 
of the Chicago Great Western, with office at Chicago. R. O. 
Barnard, treasurer, and G. F. Philleo, secretary, having re- 
signed, the offices have been consolidated, and J. F. Coykendall 
has been elected secretary and treasurer, with office at Chicago. 


L. G. Haas has been elected president of the Chesterfield & 
Lancaster, and R. L. Nutt, treasurer, both with offices at Ports- 
mouth, Va. J. S. Bishop has been appointed auditor, with 
office at Cheraw, S. C., succeeding A. M. Taylor, transferred. 
H. L. Powe, freight claim agent, having resigned, that office is 
now abolished. 


Operating Officers. 


A. M. Taylor, auditor of the Chesterfield & Lancaster, has 
been appointed car accountant, with office at Cheraw, S. C. 


W. S. Rogers has been appointed assistant to the general 
manager of the Michigan Central, with office at Detroit, Mich. 


J. A. Robinson has been appointed manager of the Manis- 
tique & Lake Superior, and B. A. Craver has been appointed 
trainmaster, both with offices at Manistique, Mich. 


Edward Kahoe has been appointed superintendent of the 
Dayton, Lebanon & Cincinnati Railroad & Terminal Co., with 
office at Lebanon, Ohio, succeeding L. N. Oswald, resigned. 


C. W. Hotchkiss, general manager of the Chicago, Indiana 
& Southern, with office at Chicago, will hereafter perform the 
duties of general superintendent also, and the latter office is 
abolished. 


C. D. Rodgers has been appointed general manager of the 
Williamsville, Greenville & St. Louis, and E. R. Locke has 
been appointed assistant general manager, both with office at 
Greenville, Mo. 


Page Harris, superintendent of the Eastern division of the 
Texas & Pacific at Marshall, 'l'ex., has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Louisiana division, with office at New 
Orleans, La., succeeding J. B. Paul, resigned. H. A. Brown, 
chief despatcher at Marshall, succeeds Mr. Harris. 


W. H. Romoser, trainmaster of the Petoskey division and 
branches of the Pere Marquette, with office at Traverse City, 
Mich., has been appointed trainmaster of the Chicago, La 
Crosse, Big Rapids and Muskegon divisions and branches, with 
office at Grand Rapids, Mich., succeeding M. J. Griffin, resigned 
to go to another company. W. W. Drew succeeds Mr. Ro- 
moser, with office at Traverse City. 


B. F. Van Vliet, superintendent of the River, Chippewa Val- 
ley and Wabasha divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul at Minneapolis, Minn., has been appointed superintendent 
of the Chicago & Council Bluffs division in Iowa, with office 
at Marion, Iowa, succeeding W. B. Foster, promoted. F. H. 
Myers, superintendent of the Prairie du Chien and Mineral 
Point divisions at Milwaukee, Wis., succeeds Mr. Van Vliet, 
and J. W. Taylor succeeds Mr. Myers. 


Traffic Officers. 


F. L. Merritt has been appointed a general agent of the 
New Orleans Great Northern, with office at Jackson, Miss. 


R. C. Hopkins has been appointed a commercial agent of the 
West Shore, with office at Buffalo, N. Y., succeeding H. G. L. 
Campbell. 


Fred T. Hassloch, auditor of the Cincinnati, Bluffton & Chi- 
cago at Huntington, Ind., has been appointed also assistant 
traffic manager. 
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W. L. Shadley has been appointed a special agent of the 
Louisiana division of the Rock Island Lines, with office at 
El] Dorado, Ark. 


J. W. Burdick, passenger traffic manager of the Delaware & 
Hudson at Albany, N. Y., has resigned, it is understood, effec- 
tive December 31. 


The office of Nathaniel Board, general freight agent of the 
Chicago & Calumet River, has been transferred from Chicago 
to Hegewisch, Ill. 


Albert D. Forman has been appointed a freight solicitor of 
the Pennsylvania, with office at New York, succeeding Walter 
S. Curlett, transferred. 


The office of C. D. Whitney, traffic manager of the Missouri 
& North Arkansas, has been transferred from St. Louis, Mo., 
to Eureka Springs, Ark. 


Sidney King has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Wabash, with office at Dallas, Tex., reporting to C. M. 
Brown, commercial agent. 


W. H. Collum has been appointed a soliciting freight agent 
of the Northern Pacific, with office at Winnipeg, Man., suc- 
ceeding W. S. R. Cameron. 


W. H. Gardiner has been appointed district freight agent of 
the Esquimault & Nanaimo Railway, with office at Victoria, B. 
C., succeeding F. H. Clendenning, transferred. 


H. C. Hamilton has been appointed assistant general freight 
agent of the Lehigh Valley, with office at Buffalo, N. Y. The 
office of division freight agent has been abolished. 


R. Bryan, Jr., secretary to general freight agent of the At- 
lantic Coast Line at Savannah, Ga., has been, appointed a 
special soliciting agent, with office at Tampa, Fla. 


F. D. Robinson has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, with office at 
Mankato, Minn., succeeding R. W. Weiblen, promoted. 


E. R. Porch, traveling passenger agent of the Erie at St. 
Paul, Minn., has been transferred to Chicago, succeeding J. A. 
Dolan, transferred. A. M. Thompson succeeds Mr. Porch. 


Fred Zimmerman, assistant general freight agent of the 
Michigan Central at Chicago, has been appointed general 
freight agent of the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad, with office 
at Chicago. 


J. D. Webb, soliciting freight agent of the Texas & Pacific at 
Houston, Tex., has been appointed a traveling freight agent, 
with office at Houston. A. J. May succeeds Mr. Webb, with 
office at Houston. 


T. J. Forrest, city passenger and ticket agent of the Mobile 
& Ohio at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed a traveling pas- 
senger agent, with office at St. Louis, succeeding H. P. Knight, 
resigned to go into other business. 


W. F. Rogers, soliciting freight agent of the Alabama Great 
Southern at New Orleans, La., has been appointed a commer- 
cial agent, with office at New Orleans, succeeding S. A. Will- 
iams, resigned to engage in other business. 


Oscar Townsend, traveling freight agent of the Canadian 
Pacific at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been appointed a traveling 
freight agent of the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound, with 
office at Pittsburgh, reporting to J. H. Skillen, commercial 
agent. 

B. C. White has been appointed a traveling freight agent 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, with office at Kansas 
City, Mo., succeeding A. T. Silver, and H. W. Porter has been 
appointed a traveling passenger agent, with office at Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


C. A. Moon, commercial agent of the Rock Island-Frisco 
lines at Colorado Springs, Colo., has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, with office at Denver, Colo., succeeding S. K. 
Martin, resigned. A. R. Braisted, traveling freight agent at 
Denver, succeeds Mr. Moon. 


The office of general baggage agent of the International & 
Great Northern having been abolished, W. L. Maury, auditor, 
with office at Palestine, Tex., will have jurisdiction over all 
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matters pertaining to baggage, and reports and correspondence 
should be addressed to him. 


J. J. Byrne, division freight agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western at Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed gen- 
eral eastern freight agent at New York, succeeding C. F 
McTague, promoted. F. H. Pyke, eastbound freight agent at 
New York, succeeds Mr. Byrne, and F. G. Platt, contracting 
freight agent at New York, succeeds Mr. Pyke. These ap- 
pointments are effective November 1. 


F. W. Miltenberger has been appointed a traveling passenger 
agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, with office at Cleveland, 
Ohio. H. C. Gettier, Jr., soliciting agent at Tampa, Fla., has 
been appointed a commercial agent at Jacksonville, Fla., suc- 
ceeding H. H. Preston. W. C. Ragin has been appointed a 
commercial agent, with office at Ocala, Fla., succeeding R. 
Taylor, and L. P. Green has been appointed a traveling pas- 
senger agent, with office at Thomasville, Ga. 


Engineering and Rolling Stock Officers. 


T. O. Moore has been appointed master car builder of the 
Texas State Railroad. 


: i J . McPherson has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Peoria & Pekin Union, with office at Peoria, Ill., succeeding 
William Hassman. 


C. J. Kennedy has been appointed master mechanic of the 
Denver, Boulder & Western, with office at Boulder, Colo., suc- 
ceeding J. C. Sauer. 


Walter Silvers has been appdinted master mechanic of the 
Chicago & Milwaukee Electric Railroad, with office at High- 
wood, Ill., succeeding L. L. Smith, resigned. 


Byron H. Bryant, whose appointment as chief engineer of 
the Mexico North Western at Neuva Casas Grandes, Chi- 
huahua, Mexico, was recently announced in these columns, was 
born at Woonsocket 
Falls, R. I., on June 25, 
1847. He received his 
education at Kalamazoo 
college and began rail- 
way work with the 
Grand Rapids & In- 
diana in September, 
1867, since which time, 
to April, 1871, he was 
consecutively rodman, 
assistant division engi- 
neer and division engi- 
neer on the same road, 
and for about a year 
following he wag chief 
engineer of the Grand 
Rapids & Holland, now 
part of the Pere Mar- 
quette. From January, 
1872, to December of 
the same year he was 
chief engineer of the 
Detroit & Bay City, 
now part of the Mich- 
igan Central; in March, 1873, he went to the Atlantic & Great 
Western, now part of the Erie, as locating engineer, and from 
the following August to April, 1877, was chief engineer of the 
Chicago, Saginaw & Canada, now part of the Pere Marquette. 
For about two years he was out of railway work, engaged in 
private practice, and in December, 1879, was appointed locating 
engineer and resident engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande, 
leaving that position in March, 1884, to become division engi- 
neer of the Canadian Pacific, remaining with that company 
until September, 1885. In March, 1886, he was made locating 
engineer of the Montana Central, now a part of the Great 
Northern, and from December, 1886, to December, 1904, was 
consecutively assistant chief engineer, chief engineer, superi’- 
tendent and general superintendent of the Colorado Midland, 
and chief engineer of the Bush Terminal railways. In Decem- 
ber, 1904, he was appointed chief engineer of the Coloraco 
Eastern, leaving that road in July, 1905, to become chief eugi- 
neer of the San Paulo Rio Grande Railroad in Brazil, which 
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position he held until his appointment as chief engineer of 
the Mexico North Western. 


Special Officers. 


A. R. Layman has been appointed safety appliance inspector 
for the state of Illinois. P 





OBITUARY. 





Col. J. M. Lee, general agent of the Southern Pacific at New 
Orleans, La., died in New Orleans on October 2. 


David B. Martin, manager passenger traffic of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., died October 12 at Atlantic 
City, N. J. Mr. Martin was born at Mt. Joy, Pa., and began 
railway work on Octo- 
ber 1, 1867, as cashier 
in the freight office of 
the Cincinnati, San- 
dusky & Cleveland, now 
part of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis, at Dayton, 
Ohio, and later became 
chief clerk. From July, 
1872, to November, 
1876, he was ticket 
agent of the Cleveland, 
Columbus, Cincinnati & 
Indianapolis, now part 
of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, and for the fol- 
lowing two years was 
ticket agent on the same 
road at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, becoming general 
southern agent in No- 
vember, 1878, at the 
same place. From Janu- 
ary 1, 1880, to March, 1887, he was general western agent 
of the “Bee Line,’ and in March, 1887, was appointed general 
passenger agent of the Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & In- 
dianapolis, also of the Indianapolis & St. Louis, now part 
of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and the 
Dayton & Union. In July, 1889, he was appointed general pas- 
Senger agent of the consolidated lines of the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, and three years later general 
passenger and ticket agent of the same system, which posi- 
tion he resigned in April, 1897, to become manager passenger 
traffic on the Baltimore & Ohio, which position he held at the 
time of his death. 





D. B. Martin. 


James H. White, formerly general superintendent of the 
Louisiana & Arkansas, died at his home at Hope, Ark., Septem- 
ber 25. Mr. White was born at Ottawa, Ont., November 4, 
1844. He left home when he was 10 years of age and received 
the most of his education in the night schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., during which time he was serving his apprenticeship in 
a machine shop in that city. At the age of 18 he was an 
engineman on a line being operated by the government out 
of Richmond, Va. At the close of the Civil war he went west, 
remaining with the Union Pacific until 1867, when he began 
work as a machinist for the Mobile & Ohio and shortly after 
Was appointed an engineman on that road. A year later he 
went to the Illinois Central as engineman, and from October, 
1875, to 1876 he was out of railway service. From 1876 to 
188i he was an engineman on the Illinois Central, and then 
went to the Southern Pacific as conductor in Texas. In 
November, 1885, he was appointed a conductor and yardmaster 
of the St. Louis Southwestern and in 1888 was made train- 
Master at Commerce, Tex., and was later appointed superin- 
terdent of the same road. In September, 1899, he went to the 
Louisiana & Arkansas as superintendent, and on October 1, 
1913, was promoted to general superintendent. He was elected 
a member of the Board of Directors in February, 1905, and 
retired from active service about three years ago, but remain- 
ing a member of the Board of Directors. 
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Railroad Construction. 





New Incorporations, Surveys, Etc. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & Santa Fr.—In addition to the several 
hundred miles of new railway which the Santa Fe is building 
in western Texas plans are said to be made for extensive en- 
largements of the system in eastern Texas, according to ad- 
vices received by the State Railroad Commission. A bill was 
passed by the last legislature authorizing the Santa Fe to 
merge its Texas & Gulf with the Gulf, Beaumont & Kansas 
City lines, and provided that a connecting link should be built 
between these lines, also that the Texas & Gulf should be 
extended north to some point on the Red river. A 20-mile ex- 
tension of the Guif, Beaumont & Kansas City was built con- 
necting with the Texas & Gulf, which extends from Timp- 
son north to Longview, where it connects with the Texas & 
Pacific and the International & Great Northern. It was orig- 
inally planned to build the extension from Longview north 
to the Red river, about 100 miles, but the prospective early 
development of the iron ore fields in Cass county by Charles 
M. Schwab and associates of the Bethlehem Steel Co. has 
caused a change in the proposed route. It is now the inten- 
tion to extend the Texas & Gulf north from Carthage via 
Hughes Springs, in the center of the iron ore fields. The Red 
river will be crossed north of Paris and the line continued 
to a connection with the Santa Fe at Tulsa, Okla. The ex- 
tension of the Texas & Gulf division north from Carthage 
to Tulsa involves the construction of about 350 miles of track. 
It will form a new north and south line between points in 
Oklahoma and north and east Texas and the Gulf. Under the 
provisions of the merger bill the extension is to be finished 
within 18 months to the Red river. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—See this company under Railroad Finan- 
cial News. 


CHICAGO-WISCONSIN VALLEY (ELEcTRIC).—Organized at Port- 
age, Wis., to build from Janesville, Wis., north via Madison, 
Lodi, Briggsville, Friendship, Grand Rapids, Stevenspoint and 
Wausam to Merrill, about 200 miles. E. G. Frost, president, 
Stevenspoint; J. W. Powers, first vice-president, Friendship; 
J. P. Barnes, second vice-president, of Waupaca; and Allan 
Russell, general manager, Baltimore, Md. 


CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, Cuicaco & St. Lovuis.—According to 
press reports announcement has been made that funds will 
soon be secured to be used for building the Evansville, Mount 
Carmel & Northern from Mount Carmel, Ill., south to Evans- 
ville, Ind., 43 miles. (March 26, p. 726.) 

According to press reports work is under way laying double 
tracks on the Cleveland & Indianapolis division from Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio. 


CuBA CENTRAL.—Good progress is being made on the exten- 
sion building from Placetas del Sur, Cuba, south to the port 
of Casilda, on the southern coast, about 50 miles. 


Cupa RaiLrRoaAD.—Building a new line from Marti, Camaguez, 
Cuba, southeast through Oriente or Santiago de Cuba prov- 
ince to Manzanillo and to Bayamo. Over 4,000 men are now 
at work on the line and this force is to be increased to 6,000. 


DELAWARE & EASTERN.—According to press reports surveys 
have been made and plans are ready to begin grading work 
on an extension between Margaretville, N. Y., and Schenectady 
by the Dominion Construction Co., with headquarters at Grand 
Gorge, N. Y. The work includes a 900-ft. tunnel at a point 
about a mile south of Blenheim and big cuts at Johnston Hol- 
low, Prattsville, Gilboa and between North Blenheim and 
Gilboa. (Oct. 8, p. 661.) 


ELIZABETHTOWN TERMINAL.—An Officer writes that this com- 
pany was recently incorporated in New York, with $80,000 
capital, to build eight miles of line in Essex county, N. Y., 
from the Delaware & Hudson at West Port to Elizabethtown. 
Surveys under way. G. W. Jenkins, president, and V. R. Coon, 
chief engineer, of Elizabethtown. 


ENID, OCHILTREE & WesTERN.—According to press reports 
track laying has been started by the Panhandle Construction 
Co. on about 25 miles of this line, building from Dalhart, 
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Tex., southeast. 
Enid, Okla. 
p. 1007.) 


EVANSVILLE, Mount CARMEL & NortTHERN.—See Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis. 


The line is eventually to be extended to 
W. R. Allen, chief engineer, Dalhart. (May 7, 


Fostoria & Fremont.—Incorporated in Ohio to build from 
Fostoria, Ohio, northeast to Fremont, to connect the Toledo, 
Fostoria & Findlay with the Lake Shore Electric and provide 
part of a through trolley service between Lima and Cleveland. 
H. C. Lang, of Cleveland, associated with F. D. Carpenter and 
J. D. McDonnell, Fostoria, are interested. 


GLEN Rose & WaLNur Sprines.—Incorporated in Texas, with 
$100,000 capital and office at Glen Rose, in Somervell county, 
Tex. The plans call for a line from Glen Rose south to Wal- 
nut Springs, in Bosque county, about 15 miles. The incor- 
porators include: T. K. Matthews, W. D. Morton, F. F. John- 


son, J. Shields, J. Hipp and T. J. Bryan, of Glen Rose; J. C. 
Lees, J. F. Carlton and L. A. Rushing, all of Walnut Springs. 


GRAND JUNCTION & GRAND RIveR VALLEY.—An officer writes 
that this company has given a $2,000,000 mortgage to secure 
an issue of bonds, part of the proceeds of which are to be 
used to finance the construction of an extension of the Inter- 
urban system. The plans include an extension from Grand 
Junction, Colo., west to Fruita, and later from Grand Junc- 
tion east to Clifton and Palisades, a total of 22 miles. T. E. 
Curtain, president, and E. A. Sunderlin, vice-president and 
general manager, both of Colorado Springs; O. Adams, secre- 
tary, Grand Junction. 


HAMPSHIRE SOUTHERN.—An officer writes that about 700 men 
are now at work building from Romney, W. Va., southwest 
to Petersburg, 40 miles, of which about 20 miles are ready 
for ties and track laying. It is expected to have the entire 
line in operation by January, 1910. The maximum grade is 
to be one-half of 1 per cent., with maximum curvature of 
6 deg. There will be three bridges. Work is now under way 
on two of the bridges and material is on the ground. The 
company does not contemplate building an extension southeast 
to Harrisonburg, Va., about 50 miles. W. B. Cornwell, presi- 
dent, Fairmont, W. Va.; Wm. Trapnell, chief engineer, Rom- 
ney. (May 28, p. 1144.) 


Hupson Bay Rainway.—According to press reports this line, 
which is to be built by the Dominion government, will run 
from Le Pass, Keewatin, north to Fort Nelson, on Hudson 
bay, instead of to Fort Churchill, ag originally intended. The 
new route will cost about $3,000,000 less and will be 71 miles 
shorter. (July 16, p. 125.) 


LARAMIF, Hauns PEAK & Paciric.—According to press re- 
ports work is being rushed on the extension of this road from 
Albany, Wyo., south to Fox creek, 10 miles. It is expected to 
have the work finished by December 1. A further extension 
is projected southwesterly an additional 50 miles. (March 
19, p. 655.) 


LouISsvVILLE & NASHVILLE.—According to press reports rapid 
progress is being made reconstructing. this road from Chef 
Menteur, La., west to Bay St. Louis, Miss., and thence over 
the bridge to Henderson’s point. This is one of the lines 
that was recently damaged by storms and floods. Between 
1.500 and 2,000 men are now at work. Rapid progress is 
being made reconstructing the three-mile bridge across St. 
Louis bay. Many of the old piers remain, and by bracing 
and repairing a temporary structure is being rapidly put up, 
through train service was expected to be put in service early 
this week. 


Mip-CoNTINENTAL 'TRACTION.—Incorporated in Oklahoma, 
with $100,000 capital and offices at Tulsa and Sapulpa. The 
plans call for a line from Miami, Okla., southwest through Ot- 
tawa, Craig, Nowata, Rogers, Washington, Tulsa, Creek, Ok- 
fuskee, Lincoln and Pottawatamie counties to Shawnee, 200 
miles. The estimated cost of the line is $4,000,000. The in- 
corporators include: J. L. Weather, of Sapulpa; F. O. Brown, 
Red Fork; G. Burnham, J. L. Harnage and J. R. Burnham, 
of Tulsa. 


MISSISSIPPI WESTERN.—According to press reports funds are 
being secured and work is to be started soon on a line from 
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Meridian, Miss., southwest to Natchez, 165 miles. R. N. Miller, 
Hazlehurst, and C. M. Witworth, Mendenhall, may be ad- 
dressed. (July 9, p. 79.) 


Missouri. Paciric.—This company is said to be carrying out 
a large amount of betterment work on its Kansas lines. Ac- 
cording to a report of an engineer of the Kansas Board of 
Railroad Commissioners, the company has let a contract to 
the J. L. Smith Construction Co. for ballasting the main line 
from Red Bridge, Mo., to Gypsum City, Kan., 194 miles; also 
from Marquette, Kan., to the Colorado state line, 237 miles, 
and this work is now being pushed to completion. A large 
amount of bridge work on the main line has already been 
finished. The company is carrying out work of ballasting, 
resurfacing and lining its roads with its own men, as follows: 
From Coffeyville, Kan., northeast to the Missouri line, 68 
miles; from Coffeyville north to Yates Center, 70 miles; from 
Coffeyville west to Conway Springs, 135 miles; from Yates 
Center west to El Dorado, on the McPherson branch, 130 miles. 


Nevapa Copper Bett.—According to press reports the Nevada- 
Douglas Copper Co. has grading work under way for a line 
from Wabuska, Nev., which is on the Southern Pacific, into 
the Yerington district. W. J. Moran, of Ogden, the contractor, 
expects to finish the line to West Yerington and Mason City, 
about 14 miles, in November. Frank P. Early, of Salt Lake 
City, Utah, is in charge of the track laying. 


NEw York, NEw HAvEN & Hartrrorp.—The report of this com- 
pany for the year ended June 30, 1909, shows that the six- 
track construction of the Harlem River & Port Chester has 
been continued and about 90 per cent. of the total work has 
been finished. The second track construction between Sey- 
mour, Conn., and Waterbury has been finished. The main line 
tracks in Waterbury are now in service, together with the 
passenger and freight facilities. Work has been in progress 
during the year on the construction of a machine shop, also 
an engine house and locomotive coaling station at Meriden 
Junction, Waterbury, and the work is expected to be finished 
about January 1, 1910. Improvements were made in Hawley- 
ville, including changes in tracks and extension of freight 
yard. The second track construction, between Waterbury and 
Bristol, is under way; the section from Waterbury to Summit, 
eight miles, is finished and in service. Between Summit and 
Bristol about 50 per cent. of the work is finished and the driv- 
ing of a tunnel is now under way. It will take about a year 
and a half to finish all these improvements. Work on the 
viaduct in New Haven to carry the street railway tracks, 
formerly located in State street, has been finished, as well as 
the double-track connecting line and tunnel from Providence, 
R. I., to East Providence, which was put in service in Decem- 
ber, 1908. The electrification of the New Canaan branch has 
been finished. Work is now in progress at Glenbrook on the 
erection of about one mile of four and six-track catenary con- 
struction from the eastern terminus of the present overhead 
construction at a point a short distance east of Stamford. A 
number of new passenger *tations were built during the year 
at various places, and + is now under way on a large 
number, which it is expectec will be finished during the next 
year. A number of freight houses were also put up and work 
is under way on additional freight houses. The work at Dud- 
ley street, Boston, is about finished, and the work at Northern 
avenue covering extensive changes necessitated by extension 
of the street which is being carried out jointly with the city, 
is about 80 per cent. finished. The elimination of grade cross- 
ings has been finished at New Bedford and similar work is 
under way in Worcester; that part of the work being carried 
out by the railway company between Southgate and Cambridge 
streets is well under way. There remains a large amount of 
work still to be done at Worcester, which it will require from 
one year and a half to two years to complete. During the 
year grade crossings were eliminated at Fairmont avenue, 
Hyde Park, and at Barnstable, as well as the grade crossing 
at Walnut street, Hartford, and work is under way on the 
elimination of grade crossings at Clinton, Mass. A large 
number of bridge repairs, renewals and strengthening existing 
bridges was made during the year at various places to perm’! 
the operation of heavier rolling stock. The new drawbridg° 
over Taunton river at Somerset has been finished and the 
new Shaw’s Cove drawbridge and Niantic lift bridge have been 
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equipped with machinery for electric operation. At the 
Thames river bridge, New London, the double tracks have 
been discontinued and the tracks have been gauntleted to 
permit the operation of heavier rolling stock. A-new bridge 
has been built over Jackson street in Holyoke. Work at the 
Oak Point float bridge is under way and a number of new float 
bridges will be in operation by November, 1909. During the 
year four miles of track was laid in the Oak Point yard and 
the general construction work is progressing satisfactorily. 
The litigation in which the New York, Westchester & Boston 
was involved has been terminated and full authority given for 
the construction work, 


OREGON TRUNK LinE.—An officer is quoted as saying that a 
contract has been let for building 120 miles of this line in 
Oregon, and that the line is eventually to be extended further 
south. (Sept. 10, p. 478.) 


PAN-AMERICAN OF SoutH AmeErIcA.—According to press re- 
ports from Mexico City the Guatemalan government is anxious 
to build a section of this proposed line and has aided the pro- 
moters in planning a line to Cabello-Blanco, 25 miles south 
of the Mexican border. Surveys in Salvador and Costa Rica 
are progressing, which are to be connected up during the next 
year. This will bring the line south to a point close to the 
Canal zone. (Oct. 8, p. 662.) 


PursLo & SAN Luis Vattey.—Incorporated in Colorado, 
with $8,000,000 capital, to build from Pueblo, Colo., west into 
Fremont and Custer counties through Wet Mountain valley, 
passing through Silver Cliff, thence south into Huerfano 
county to the Sangre de Christo mountains, crossing that 
range and running west into Saguache or Costilla county at 
a point not yet decided upon, thence west or southwest to 
either Alamosa, Monte Vista or Del Norte. From the western 
terminus an electric railway system is to be constructed up 
and down the San Luis valley, reaching Alamosa, Del Norte, 
South Fork, Center, Saguache, Moffat, Hooper, Mosca, Blanca, 
La Jara, Sanford, Manassa, Antonio and Capulin. The line 
will eventually be extended south to Pagosa Springs and to 
Durango. At a large number of places along the line the 
company will build spur tracks into mining and timber sec- 
tions, agricultural districts and to quarries. The incorpo- 
rators include: J. L. Hurt, Center; C. L. Smith, La Jara; J. 
I, Palmer, Saguache; D. H. Sullivan, Alamosa; J. Ewing, Jr., 
Del Norte and J. A. Kelly, of Monte Vista. 


Quincy Easrern.—See Quincy Western. 


Quincy WestTeRN.—According to press reports bids were re- 
cently asked for grading and building bridges and culverts 
between Hartwell station, Cal., which is on the Western Pa- 
cific, and Quincy, about seven miles. The company has taken 
over all the property and rights of the Quincy Eastern, organ- 
ized to build from Hartwell for about 17 miles. William 
Walton, president, Clinch building, Quincy. (See Quincy & 
Eastern, July 30, p. 215.) 


Sr. Louts & San Francisco.—See Texas Roads. 


Sr. Louts SourHWeEsTERN.—The report of this company for 
the year ended June 30, 1909, shows that work on various im- 
provements has been continued during the year. The con- 
Struction of six spur dykes or deflecting jetties, to protect the 
south bank of the Arkansas river near Rob Roy, Ark., which 
Was in progress during the previous year, has been finished, 
resulting in the protection of the river bank from further 
erosion and cutting under south end of bridge crossing the 
river at that place. Additional surveys have been made and 
land bought for bank protection work at Red River, where 
a bridge crosses at Garland City, Ark., and work is now under 
Way. Temporary unloading tracks for use of the United 
States government forces now at work protecting the banks 
of the Arkansas river at Pine Bluff, Ark., were laid. Work 
1S now under way renewing the entire bridge from the Arkan- 
Sas river at Rob Roy, with the exception of the present draw 
Span and the through girder on the north end. This involves 
constructing five concrete piers on pneumatic foundations, one 
concrete abutment, three fixed spans and one additional draw 
Span over the new channel of the river. Contract has been 
let for taking down the present old 150-ft. span over Saline 
Tiver and replacing it with a new 150-ft. span. Work is now 
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under way ditching and widening embankments preparatory 
to ballasting on the Shreveport and Little Rock branches. 
Work has been finished raising the grade over the overflow 
level on the Fort Worth branch near Elm Fork creek. Im- 
provement work is now under way adjusting grades, etc., be- 
tween Mount Pleasant, Tex., and Fort Worth. At Illmo, Mo., 
work is now under way constructing the third ten-track yard. 
When this improvement is finished there will be a total of 
30 tracks at the IlJmo terminals. Extensive surveys have been 
made at Greenville, Tex., with a view of locating freight ter- 
minal yards and station nearer the business center of the 
town. Work of remodeling the west end of the yard at Com- 
merce, Tex., was finished during the year. Near Hubbard City, 
Tex., work is now under way and is expected to be finished 
soon on a new reservoir. 


SALISAW, McALestER & SouTHERN.—An officer writes that 
grading has been finished on several miles and surveys have 
been made on about 100 miles. The plans call for a line from 
Salisaw, Okla., southwest via Sequoyah, Haskell and Latimer 
counties to McAlester, thence south via Toka, Pushmataha, 
Chotaw and Bryan counties to Honey Grove, about 190 miles, 
with a number of branches. The estimated cost of the line 
is $3,000,000. Contract has been given to J. C. Wilkinson, of 
McAlester, for some of the work and contracts have also been 
let for putting up bridges. Through the narrows at 20 miles 
and at 50 miles west of McAlester the work will be expensive, 
being mostly through rock. On the balance of the line it 
involves moving about 20,000 cu. yds. to the mile. On the 
line there may be two tunnels also about 20 bridges, includ- 
ing one over the Arkansas river and another over the Red 
river. J. E. Cavanaugh, president, and M. J. Smith, chief 
engineer, McAlester. (Oct. 8, p. 662.) 


SoutTHERN InpIANA.—According to press reports a branch is 
to be built from St. Bernice, Ill., southeast to coal fields south 
of Clinton, Ind., about 14 miles. 


SouTHERN Raitway.—This company is said to be back of a 
project to build a line from Wilksboro, N. C., northwest to 
Mountain City, Tenn., 65 miles. Residents of Winston-Salem, 
N. C., are interested in the project. 


SpokANE & INLAND Empire (ELectric).—An officer writes 
that the Spokane & Inland, Coeur d’Alene division, has started 
grading work for second track to parallel the present line 
with 16-ft. centers. The improvements are being made to 
allow for center pole construction for electrical operation on 
11.5 miles between Spokane, Wash., and Green Acres. The 
company’s men are doing the work. 


Texas Roaps.—According to press reports from San Antonio, 
Tex., B. F. Joakum, of the St. Louis & San Francisco, is said 
to be back of various projects to build from Brady, Tex., to 
San Antonio; also from San Antonio to Rio Grande. Con- 
nection is to be made with the St. Louis & San Francisco at 
Brady and the line south from that place is to connect with 
the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico at Rio Grande City, both 
of which are controlled by Mr. Joakum. At Brownsville, 
Tex., a bridge is being built over the Rio Grande to Mata- 
moras, Mex., from which point work is under way on a line 
south to Tampico, and it is understood that the projects being 
carried out by Mr. Joakum are to form part of a through 
international system. 

Contracts were entered into recently between the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Business Men’s Club, of San Antonio, 
Tex., with J. F. Edwards, for the construction of a line south 
of San Antonio to the Rio Grande river, near Brownsville, 
and a short time previously the same organization entered 
into a contract with J. P. Nelson for a line from the junction 
point of the San Antonio & Aransas Pass to Fredericksburg, 
on both of which construction work is to start soon. 


Totepo & Forr WAYNE (ELeEctTric).—An officer writes that 
work is now under way building the roadbed over a private 
right-of-way from Maysville, Ind., southwest to Fort Wayne, 
15 miles. George W. Lindemuth is auditor, of Harlan. 


UniteD RAILWAYS oF HAavana.—This company will equip the 
Ferrocarril-Marianao from Concha station, Havana, Cuba, to 
the bathing beach at La Playa, about 10 miles, with elec- 
trical service. The company has also taken over the opera- 
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tion of the Regla-Guanabacoa, an electric line, and will im- 
prove the road, also extend the service to the Arsenal terminal 
station in Havana. 


VIRGINIAN RaiLway.—See West Virginia Connecting. 


Vircinta Roaps.—According to press reports from Norfolk, 
Va., a petition will be made to the Norfolk City Council in 
November for permission to construct a tunnel under the Eliza- 
beth river from Pinner’s Point. The plan is to have the Sea- 
board Air Line, Southern Railway, Atlantic Coast Line and 
Belt Line railways enter Norfolk direct by means of this 
tunnel and connect with the present tracks of the Norfolk & 
Southern extending to Cape Henry, where a large breakwater 
is to be built and a number of piers constructed. The plans 
also provide for the construction of a union passenger station 
in the center of Norfolk’s business district, estimated to cost 
$1,000,000. 


WESTERN PacsFic.—According to press reports track laying 
is expected to be finished soon on the entire line from Salt 
Lake City west to Oakland, Cal. An officer is quoted as say- 
ing that the track from the eastern end has been laid to 
Winnemucca, Nev., 395 miles west of Salt Lake City, and as 
soon as ballasting and station facilities are finished this sec- 
tion of the line will be ready for operation. (Aug. 13, p. 298.) 


WESTERN Raiuway OF Havana.—This company will shortly 
begin building an extension into the Remates section of the 
Vuelta Abajo district, in the province of Pinar del Rio of 
Cuba. The government will pay a subsidy for the construc- 
tion of this line. 


WEstT VirGINIA CONNECTING.—According to press reports sur- 
veys are being resumed for this projected line between Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and Bellington, W. Va. The company was organ- 
ized about three years ago to build from Bellington, north 
to Waynesburg, 68 miles, thence to Carnegie, near Pittsburgh, 
in all about 120 miles, to which point surveys are said to 
be finished. D. F. Maroney, of Pittsburgh, is president, and 
J. V. Thompson, of Uniontown, is interested. Negotiations 
are said to be pending for the sale of the rights and property 
of the company to the Virginian Railway. 


WHEELING & LAKE Erie.—The report of this company for 
the year ended June 30, 1909, shows that 4.5 miles of mine 
track, 2.15 miles of passenger track and 10.52 miles of yard 
and other company tracks were laid during the year. The 
most important construction work was the completion of the 
Sugar Creek & Northern, on which work was resumed in 
December, 1908. This is a low grade line built from Bolivar, 
Ohio, northwest via Brewster to Orville, 22 miles. The new 
line is now used for the main line between Bolivar and Orville. 
Work on the terminal yard and locomotive facilities was 
under way at the same time, and work has now been begun 
on the new locomotive shops at Brewster, on the Cleveland 
division 21 miles of 60-lb. rail was replaced with new 90-Ib. 
rail, from mile post 53.6 to the junction of the Sugar Creek 
& Northern. There was also four miles of 70-lb. rail replaced 
with 90-lb. rail on the main line between Bolivar and Zoar. 
At Cleveland the Howe truss span over the Baltimore & Ohio 
tracks was replaced with new through plate girder bridges, 
97 ft. 6 in. and 31 ft. in length. Work is now under way 
on the east abutment of the bridge supporting the Erie tracks 
and over the line at Coal Docks. Electric machinery nas been 
put in to operate the swing bridge over the Cuyahoga river 
at Independent street. The overhead bridge carrying Main 
street, in Norwalk, has been replaced by a reinforced con- 
crete structure. The Adena railroad bridge No. 13% was 
filled and the alinement changed, the total length of the fill 
being 1,300 ft. There was also a 600-ft. fill on this branch 
at bridge O. B. Two through plate girder bridges 81 ft. and 
90 ft. respectively were put in at Adena, and on the Aetna- 
ville branch five old wooden trestles aggregating 2,048 ft. were 
filled with slag. The pile trestle 107 ft. long at Bolivar and 
one of 112 ft. at Dewey were replaced with concrete arches 
and earth fill. New shops were also put up at Ironville and 
some buildings were also put up at Norwalk. The new pas- 
senger station on Ontario street, Cleveland, was finished and 
put in service April 1, 1909, and at Huron a sea wall, 400 ft. 
long, was constructed of rip-rap stone. 
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Railrond Financial News. 


ALASKA CENTRAL.—The property of this company has been sold 
under foreclosure for $600,000 to F. G. Jemmett, said to rep. 
resent a syndicate of which J. P. Morgan & Co., New York, 
are managers. (Oct. 1, page 614.) 


ATCHISON, ToPEKA & Santa Fr.—T. De Witt Cuyler, a director 
of the Pennsylvania, has been elected also a director and a 
member of the executive committee of the Santa Fe, suc- 
ceeding H. H. Rogers, deceased. 


Boston & Matne.—The following have been elected directors: 
W. C. Baylies, R. M. Burnett, Philip Dexter, T. N. Bail, 
Alexander Cochran, A. A. Lawrence, E. J. Rich and E’, A. 
Ryder. They succeed S. C. Lawrence, J. H. White, Moses 
Williams and John L. Billard, resigned, and F. T. Brown, 
deceased. Five of the new directors are directors of the 

See Boston Railroad Holding Co. 


Boston & Martne.—See Boston Railroad Holding Co. 


Boston RariLroap HoLpine Co.—This company, whose securities 
are to be guaranteed by the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, has taken over the $10,994,800 Boston & Maine stock 
recently bought from the Billard Co. at $140 per share, pay- 
abye $125 in Holding company bonds and $15 in Holding 
company stock. This calls for $1,649,200 stock and $13,743, 
500 4 per cent. 50-year bonds. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—The company is to issue and offer to stock- 
holders of record November 15, $30,000,000 new ordinary 
stock. The offering price to stockholders is 125. The stock 
is now selling on the New York Stock Exchange in the 
neighborhood of 186. About a year ago the stockholders 
voted to increase the ordinary stock from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. President Sir Thomas Shaughnessy said in 
regard to this new issue of stock: “The same conditions 
that bring enhanced revenue also compel important ex- 
penditures for locomotives and cars, for the acquisition or 
enlargement of terminal grounds and buildings and more 
siding accommodation not only at the important centers but 
at hundreds of other places on the system, and for additions 
and improvements of almost every description.” 


Cuicaco & Atton.—E. A. Tilden has been elected a director, 
succeeding S. M. Felton, resigned. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istany & Paciric.—N. W. Harris & Co., New 
York, and the Harris Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, are 
offering $1,600,000 equipment 414 per cent. series C notes 
dated October 1, 1909, of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway at prices to yield 4% per cent. This is part of an 
issue of $5,300,000 due from 1910 to 1919. 


Hocking VALLEY.—The minority stockholders, it is said, have 
taken action for the application for a receiver in the at- 
tempt to entirely separate the management of the Hocking 
Valley from the Toledo & Ohio Central, the Kanawha & 
Michigan and the Zanesville & Western. 


KANAWHA & Micuican.—See Hocking Valley. 


LAKE SHore & MicuigaAN SouTHERN.—See New York Central & 
Hudson River. 


LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE.—L. W. Botts has been elected a direc- 
tor, succeeding Attilla Cox, deceased. 


Manitou & Prke’s Praxk.—The $500,000 first mortgage 5 per 
cent. bonds due October 1, 1909, were paid, it is understood, 
at maturity, and there is to be issued $500,000 new 50-year 
first mortgage 5 per cent. bonds to cover the refunding. 


MINNEAPOLIS & Sr. Louis.—F. P. Feazier has been elected 4 
director to fill a vacancy. 


NaTIonAL Raitways or Mexico.—The outstanding $8,380,000 
Mexican Central four-year 5 per cent. notes due July 1, 
1910, guaranteed by the National Railways of Mexico, aré 
to be paid January 1, thus anticipating the payment by six 
months. 

New York CenrraL & Hupson River.—Marvin Hughitt, presi 


dent of the Chicago & North Western, hag been eleciced 4 
director of the New York Central & Hudson River and the 
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Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, succeeding HE. H. Harri- 
man, deceased. 


New YorK, NEw Haven & Hartrorp.—See Boston Railroad 
Holding Co. ; 


RuTLAND.—T. C. Delavan, acting for the minority stockholders’ 
protective committee, has sent out a letter to holders of 
preferred stock asking them to send him their proxies for 
the annual meeting on October 19, and to contribute $2.50 
per share held to a fund to be used in carrying on the long 
standing protest against the management. Last year the 
New York Central interests controlled about $5,785,700 pre- 
ferred stock and the minority interests owned about 
$3,471,300. 


Sr. Louris & San Francisco.—Moffat & White, New York, are 
offering the unsold portion of $2,600,000 equipment 5 per 
cent. bonds, series P, dated October 1, 1909, maturing about 
$125,000 semi-annually from April 1, 1910, to October 1, 
1919, of the St. Louis & San Francisco at a price to yield 
about 3.75 per cent. 


SEABOARD Arr LineE.—The board of directors has been increased 
from 16 to 19. Thomas F. Ryan, J. H. Dooley and William 
A. Garrett have resigned, and the following have been elected 
directors to fill their places and to fill the three newly 
created positions: L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson; John B. Ramsay, John S. Williams, J. W. Midden- 
dorf, Franklin C. Brown and Hennen Jennings. J. S. Will- 
iams says that the following lines were merged with the 
Seaboard last September, and the operations of these roads, 
formerly shown separately, will be given in the Seaboard 
report: The Atlanta & Birmingham Air Line, 237 miles; 
the Florida West Shore, 70 miles; the Plant City, Arcadia 
& Gulf, 19 miles; the Catawaba Valley Railway, 22 miles, 
and the Talahassee & Southeastern, 39 miles. These are 
all subsidiary companies. 


SECOND AVENUE (NEw YorkK).—The receiver has been author- 
ized by the New York Supreme Court to accept the offer of 
the Guaranty Trust Co., New York, to buy $500,000 one-year 
6 per cent. receiver's certificates. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. will buy at par after November 1 
the general consolidated mortgage bonds of 1885-November 1, 
1909, from such holders of bonds as do not want to extend 
their bonds to November 1, 1910. 


TutrD AVENUE (NEw YorK).—Judge Lacombe, in the United 
States Circuit Court, has further postponed the sale of this 
property from October 27 to November 30 so that a new 
plan of organization may be submitted, the former one hav- 
ing been rejected by the New York Public Service Commis- 
sion, First district. (Oct. 1, p. 610.) 


ToLepo & Onto CENTRAL.—The annual report shows that in 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1909, dividends of 5 per cent. 
were paid on the preferred stock and 1 per cent. on the 
common stock. The last dividend on the common stock 
was 2 per cent., paid in 1898, and the last dividend on the 
preferred stock was 5 per cent., paid in 1896. See Hocking 
Valley. 


Union Paciric.—William Rockefeller, Jacob H. Schiff and W. 
V. S. Thorne have been elected to the board of directors, to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of E. H. Harriman, H. 
H. Rogers and Wm. D. Cornish. H. W. De Forest was 
elected to succeed Wm. Mahl, resigned. 

See an item in regard to this company under General 
News. 

WazsasH.—The appellate division of the supreme court of 
New York hag affirmed the decision of the lower court 
holding that the Buffalo Terminal Association has a right 
to recover from the city of Buffalo $901,000 and interest, 
amounting in all to about $1,100,000. The principal was the 
amount paid for the Hamburg canal strip. 


Wesrern Maryianp.—In default of payment by the Western 
Maryland, which has been in the hands of a receiver since 
March, 1908, of $10,894,022 by October 16, the property of 
the company is to be sold at auction. No date is fixed as 
yet for the sale. The plan of reorganization was outlined 
in these columns August 6, page 260. 


ZANESVILLE & WESTERN.—See Hocking Valley. 
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Equipment and Supplies. 





LOCOMOTIVE BUILDING. 





The Hartwell Railway has ordered one mogul from the 
American Locomotive Co. 


The Standard Steel Car Co. has ordered one locomotive from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


The Temiskaming & Northern Ontario has ordered during 
the past month two switch locomotives. 


The Ragley Lumber Co., Ragley, Tex., has ordered one 10- 
wheeler from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Birmingham Southern has ordered one consolidation 
locomotive from the American Locomotive Co. 


The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern is reported to have 
ordered two passenger locomotives. This is not yet confirmed. 


The New York, Ontario & Western has ordered from the 
American Locomotive Co. the three locomotives mentioned in 
the Railroad Age Gazette of October 1. 


The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Boston, 
Mass., hag ordered one switch engine from the American Loco- 
motive Co. for service at Helena, Mont. 


The Erie is understood to be negotiating with the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works for building 50 consolidation locomotives. 
The purchase has not yet been authorized. 


The Georgia Railroad has ordered from the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works two 10-wheel engines in addition to those men- 
tioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of October 8. 


The Terminal Railroad Association of St. Lowis has ordered 
from the American Locomotive Co. the five switch engines 
mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of September 24. 


The Monongahela Railroad hag ordered from the American 
Locomotive Co. two consolidation locomotives in addition to 
the six mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of September 17. 





CAR BUILDING. 





The Norfolk &€ Western is in the market for 1,500 freight 
cars. 


The Cincinnati Traction Co. has ordered 50 cars from the 
Cincinnati Car Co. 


The Lehigh Valley is said to be figuring on passenger cars. 
This is not yet confirmed. 


The Illinois Central is said to be negotiating with the Pull- 
man Co. for several all-steel cars. 


The New York Central Lines have ordered 600 low-side gon- 
dolas from the Pressed Steel Car Co. 


The Southern Pacific has been figuring on 84 steel inter- 
urban cars for uSe near San Francisco. 


The Cudahy Refrigerator Line, South Omaha, Neb., is build- 
ing 100 refrigerator cars at its own shops. 


The Chicago Great Western is having a private car built by 
the Pullman Co. for the use of the president, S. M. Felton. 


The Louisville & Nashville has purchased all material and 
specialties for all rolling stock the building of which has been 
authorized. 


The Great Northern has ordered from the Pressed Steel Car 
Co. the 1,000 ore cars mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette 
of August 27. 


The Denver, Laramie & Northwestern is reported to have 
ordered eight coaches and a number of box and flat cars. This 
is not yet confirmed. 

The Philippine Railway has ordered from the American Car 
& Foundry Co. the 15 flat cars and the 10 box cars mentioned 
in the Railroad Age Gazette of July 23. 
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The Virginian Railway has ordered from the Harlan & Hol- 
lingsworth Corporation eight coaches and six baggage cars. 
The coaches were mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of 
October 1. 


The National Railways of Mexico are taking prices on the 
following passenger equipment: ‘Ten first-class coaches, five 
second-class coaches, eight baggage, mail and express cars, 
and three express cars. 


The Canadian Pacific recently ordered 250 box cars, 8 sleep- 
ing cars, 3 flangers and 3 snow plows from the Angus shops 
and 10 vans from the Farnum shops. This equipment includes 
that mentioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of July 23. 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has ordered from the-Standard Steel 
Car four all-steel coaches and four all-steel combination 
passenger and baggage cars. The number of these cars was 
reported in the Railroad Age Gazette of October 8 as being 
20. The special equipment includes: 


OM EASE EP Ce Eee EE eT ee eee eee eke ee Steel 
OS er ee rest Cast steel 
SII ON Sg as le SNe Gila aioe eis ib 6 at os eee Steel 
PR ce chasse Sabie eee eee eee ee Westinghouse 
PDE ks cab cens ss ksS ae see ee Diamond special 
Brake-shoes..... Steel-back; Am. Brake-Shoe & Fdry Co. 
DR TCccc rics tes ekessebaerts eee Cc. & O. standard 
IRIE on ovine ecesn ws kaw sce eeu hee WEE Olney 
POPC: Cc teams pS es kee e ake ee EE National 
Se Ea ere eee ee ee Pantasote 
ONE oh 6 lus kno kt APES S Ob ean ene REE Miner 
eer rr Penna. standard 
Lighting system. ...Axle device; U. S. L’t & Heating Co. 

SEC CLs ss abd cake keris oes aes eee . & O. Standard 
ee eee Or ee ee Cast steel 
OO ee ee ey ee rae ee ae Plush 
PE) ish Sh cha cb an hon abe eesanabkekee Miner 
SESS er ere. Ry. Steel-Spring Co. 
PCL. ss Lha esas Se eeh eee Commonwealth Steel Co. 
TE EE ee eer re re Pullman, wide 
Pe SOO MS Soc isih kn anc noes sheeeee heen Steel 
eo abby sss Sha ee RRA SE be Detroit metal 
SE SERCO 5.5 bag aba boeSKs FARK GE SSE Ce eEE vational 





IRON AND STEEL. 





The Idaho Southern has ordered 3,300 tons oi rails. 
The Lehigh Valley is in the market for bridge steel. 


The National of Mezico is in the market for 15,000 tons of 
rails. 


The New York, Ontario & Western is in the market for 4,500 
tons of rails. 

The Interborough Rapid Transit is in the market for 3,500 
tons of rails. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford is in the market for 
bridge steel. 


The Lake Shore & Michigan Southern is in the market for 
1,200 kegs of spikes. 


The Missouri Pacific has ordered 65,000 tons of rails in addi- 
tion to the 20,000 recently ordered. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has ordered from the American Bridge 
Co. 2,000 tons of structural steel for its Schuylkiil river 
bridge. 


The Michigan Central has ordered 7,800 tons of structural 
steel from the McClintic-Marshall Construction Co. for use at 
the Detroit terminal. 


The Chicago Railways Co. has ordered 1,700 tons of United 
States sheet steel piling for use in the construction of the 
La Salle street tunnel. 


The Atlantic Coast Line has ordered from the Tennessee 
Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 15,000 tons of rails in addition to 
the order mentioned September 24. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul placed orders recently 
for a total of 100,000 tons of rails. This includes the orders 
mentioned September 24 and October 1. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. has given a contract to the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. for fabricating 1,500 tons of steel for a build- 
ing in connection with new open-hearth furnaces. 


The Pennsylvania hag ordered 200,360 tons of rails, as men: 
tioned in the Railroad Age Gazette of October 1. 


The order 
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was divided as follows: Illinois Steel Co., 56,200 tons; Car. 
negie Steel Co., 27,100 tons; Cambria Steel Co., 41,800 tons; 
Pennsylvania Steel Co., 41,800 tons; Lackawanna Steel Co., 
19,550 tons; Bethlehem Steel Co., 13,910 tons. 


General Conditions in Steel.—Rails and sheet steel continue 
to be the most active of finished steel products. It is ex- 
pected, however, that the market for heavier structural steel 
will develop in November. Some of the independent mills are 
congested with orders and are not at present trying for new 
business. The demand for structural steel for railway use con- 
tinues fairly strong. It is believed that the output of pig iron 
and steel will be even greater this month than in September. 





RAILROAD STRUCTURES. 





Bay St. Louis, Miss.—See Louisville & Nashville under Rail- 
road Construction. 


BurREAU, Itut.—The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific has under 
consideration the building of a coal chute, water plant and 
additional trackage to cost about $50,000. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—The Chattanooga Southern and the 
Western & Atlantic are to build jointly a viaduct over East 
End avenue. 

The Chattanooga Southern is to build a brick freight house. 


JACKSON, TENN.—The Mobile & Ohio is considering improve- 
ments in its terminal facilities and machine shops. Additional 
yards are to be built. 


La SALLe, CoLto.—The Union Pacific is having grading done 
preliminary to the building of a new station and yards. Work 
is also in progress on the foundations of a new roundhouse. 


Lussock, TeEx.—According to local press reports, work is to 
be started soon on a new brick passenger station for the Pecog 
& Northern Texas. 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—The St. Louis & San Francisco has bought 
a tract of land for building terminals and will not join in the 
union station project. 


OepEN, Utran.—According to press reports a contract has 
been given to P. J. Moran, of Salt Lake City, and work is now 
under way on a new power house, 53 ft. by 73 ft., with con- 
crete foundations and steel and brick superstructure, for the 
Utah Light & Railway Co., at Weber canyon, near the head 
of the Davis and Weber counties canal. The cost of the im- 
provements will be about $400,000. 

Work has been begun on a freight house to be used jointly 
by the Harriman lines. The estimated cost is~$100,000. 





SIGNALING. 





An interlocking plant is to be installed at the crossing 
of the Houston Belt & Terminal Ry., the International & Great 
Northern and the San Antonio & Aransas Pass at Houston, 
Tex. The plant is to cost about $12,000 and is to be elec- 
trically operated. 


The Long Island has arranged for the signaling of its elec- 
trified lines from Woodside avenue to Dunton, on the main 
line, and from Whitepot to Ozone Park over the Glendale 
cut-off and the N. Y. & R. B. division; also for the installation 
of an all-electric interlocking plant at Winfield. The contract 
for the installation has been awarded to the General Railway 
Signal Co., Rochester, N. Y. The territory to be signaled 
comprises about 234 miles of double track, 414 miles of four- 
track and 114 miles of six-track. There will be 66 signals, which 
will be carried on 14 bridges and two bracket poles. They 
will be electric-lighted, one-arm, three-position, operating in 
the upper quadrant from horizontal to 45 and 90 deg., and of 
the General Railway Signal Co.’s model 2-a type. For the 
operation of the system alternating current will be utilized 
exclusively. The interlocking machine at Winfield will be of 
the G. R. S. Co.’s model 2 type, having 36 levers. All the 
auxiliary devices, as indicators, lever locks, etc., will be oper- 
ated by alternating current. E. M. Weaver, signal engineer 
for the railway, and M. W. Briney, for the G. R. S. Co., will 
superintend the installation. 
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Supply Trade News. 


The Isthmian Canal Commission asks bids up to October 29 
on 1,000 untreated piles 45 ft. to 70 ft. long. (Circular No. 
538-C.) / 


The American Locomotive Co. is asking bids on a three-story 
pattern and storage building in connection with the Dunkirk, 
N. Y., shops. : 


The Barney & Smith Car Co., Dayton, Ohio, is erecting an 
addition to its plant, to be devoted to handling steel interior 
finish for passenger cars. 





P. A. McCarthy & Sons, consulting civil engineers, have 
moved their offices from Lufkin and El Paso, Tex., to 210 
Fannin street, Houston, Tex. 


The Clinchfield Coal Corporation has ordered 950 steel min- 
ing cars from the Pressed Steel Car Co. for operation between 
Dante, Va., and Crane’s Nest. 


The Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes Co., Detroit, Mich., is now 
erecting a large addition to its factory and installing addi- 
tional equipment which will increase its capacity about 30 
per cent, 


The Bucyrus Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., received two 
orders last week for locomotive pile drivers—one from the Chi- 
cago Great Western and the other from the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific. 


Schroyer uncoupling apparatus, National Railway Devices 
Co., Chicago, is being applied on all new car equipment re- 
cently ordered by the Chicago & North Western, this now 
being the standard uncoupling apparatus of this road. 


The United States government, navy department, recently 
ordered from the Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkesbarre, Pa., a 10-in. 
x 14-in. Forney type locomotive for the Brooklyn navy yard, 
final destination Olongaeo, P. I., and also a 14-in. x 20-in. saddle 
tank oil-burning locomotive for the Mare Island navy yard, 
Mare Island, Cal. 


The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York, reports 
great success with its thermo-jet system of steam heating. 
This is a combination pressure and no pressure system. It 
has received orders recently from the Louisville & Nashville for 
equipping 206 cars and a number of locomotives, and from 
the Boston & Maine for equipping 20 cars. 


The General Electric Co., Schnectady, N. Y., exhibited the 
following apparatus at the street railway conventions: G.H.-219 
railway motor, G.E.-216 railway motor, G.E.-88B railway motor, 
G.E.-214 railway motor, automatic type M control equipment 
for 1,200-volt p.c. system, emergency straight air brake equip- 
ment, variable release automatic brake equipment, C.P.-27 air 
compressor, C.P.-28 compressor, aluminum cell lightning ar- 
rester, K.-35 controller, indicating steam flow meter, recording 
steam flow meter, automatic block signal, car equipment ap- 
paratus and miscellaneous supply material. 


The Buda Foundry & Manufacturing Co., Chicago, has se- 
cured the business and good will of the Stover Motor Car Co., 
Freeport, Ill., and will in the future build and sell the motor 
cars which have been placed on the market by the Stover 
company. M. Mowbray, formerly secretary of the Stover 
Motor Car Co., becomes associated with the Buda Foundry & 
Manufacturing Co. Two of the Stover cars have been de- 
scribed in the Railroad Age Gazette. The Rock Island pas- 
Senger model (April 30, 1909, page 966) is to be known as 
Model No. 125, and, the six passenger inspection car, 1909 model 
(Railroad Gazette, February 28, 1908, page 292, describes 
Similar twelve-passenger model) will be known as Model No. 
100. This six-passenger car has an engine designed to de- 
velop 18 to 20 h.p., and to maintain a speed of 40 to 45 miles 
an hour under full load on a level track. The Buda company 
builds a variety of passenger, inspection and section cars as 
Well as velocipedes of both the three and four-wheel type, 
an the addition of the Stover models is not intended to inter- 
fere with the company’s previous business. 


_ The General Electric Co., Schenectady, ‘N. Y., reports grat- 
ilying sales of tantalum lamps. The sales of these lamps are 
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more than double what they were a year ago, and the lamp 
appears to be sharing the demand for high-efficiency 
lamps created by the introduction of tungsten lamps. Con- 
trary to general belief, the tantalum lamps will give good 
commercial life on alternating current of 60 cycles or less. 
Their life on this frequency will average well above 600 
hours. An interesting tantalum lamp order recently received 
called for 1,900 lamps for the United States war vessels at- 
tending the Hudson-Fulton celebration in New York. 


The fiscal year of the Western Electric Co., Chicago, ending 
November 30, should show a gross business close to $47,000,- 
000, or 42.5 per cent. greater than the gross business for 1908. 
Indications for the next year are all favorable and the of: 
ficergs of the company expect 1909-10 will show an increase of 
at least 20 per cent. over the year now drawing to a close. 
On this basis, next year’s gross sales will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $57,000,000, far outstripping 1907’s gross of $52,700,000, 
which was the second largest year in the history of the com- 
pany. September sales ran close to those of August and 
showed an increase of 50 per cent. over September, 1908, the 
improvement being noted in all lines of the company’s busi- 
ness. The electrical business in the South has suffered, along 
with many other industries, owing to the damage to crops. 
Growth in the business of the company at present is taking 
place most rapidly in the region west of the Mississippi river. 
The company has recently increased its facilities in Omaha 
so that that branch now handles electric light and electric 
supplies in addition to telephone supplies. If the rate of 
growth noted during the current year extends into next year, 
as now seems certain, the company will be obliged to increase 
its manufacturing facilities at Hawthorne. At present there 
are 17,000 employees on the company’s payrolls, as compared 
with 13,000 a year ago, or a gain of about 30 per cent. The 
greatest number which the company employed at any one time 
was 29,000 in 1906. 


The Westinghouse exhibit at the street railway convention 
occupied a space of approximately 2,500 sq. ft. The com- 
panies represented by their displays were the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., the Westinghouse Traction Brake 
Co., the Westinghouse Machine Co., and the R. D. Nuttall Co. 
These companies represent a capital of approximately 
$100,000,000, employ about 30.000 operators and their annual 
output of product amounts to about $70,000,000. The exhibit of 
the Electric company consisted of railway motors, a complete 
exhibit of material showing the control of cars and trains by 
electrical machinery and a line of motors for machine tools. 
The Machine company showed a complete electric train-light- 
ing plant, consisting of a 40-h.p. generator and a steam tur- 
bine; also two LeBlanc condensors and other auxiliary appar- 
atus. The Traction Brake company showed a complete set of 
machinery for stopping one car, two cars, three cars, or a 
train of electric cars, by the air-brake system; also auxiliary 
apparatus. The R. D. Nuttall Company displayed a complete 
set of trolley machinery, harps, trolleys, gears and pinions. 
The Electric company also exhibited, outside of the auditorium, 
a single-phase car, which will later be in operation on the 
Denver & Interurban. Besides the 25 members of the office 
force of the Denver district of the Westinghouse companies, 
of which L. M. Cargo is manager, the companies were repre- 
sented by men from Pittsburgh, Boston, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Louis, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles and Columbus, Ohio. 





MACHINERY AND TOOLS. 





The Jones & Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., is in the 
market for 12 electric cranes for its Aliquippa, Pa., plant. 


The Lake Shore Electric Ry., Cleveland, Ohio, is to purchase 
several shop tools during the winter for its Sandusky, Ohio, 
shops. 


The Pullman Company has ordered from the Allis-Chalmers 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., the turbines and generators for its new 
plant at Pullman, Ill. 


The Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., Ensley, Ala., has 
ordered from the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., one 84-in. 
and one 132-in. Helander condenser. 
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The Upson Nut Co., Cleveland, Ohio, has ordered the ma- 
chinery for its new steel plant from the Mesta Machine Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The order includes a 46-in. x 60-in. reversing 
engine and-a 24-in. blooming mill, complete. The auxiliary 
machinery is to be electrically driven. 


The Standard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa., has ordered the 
equipment for its new steel works to be operated in connection 
with the car plant. The order includes a 34-in. universal slab- 
bing mill complete, from the Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, Ohio, and seven Shaw cranes, of capacities up to 60 tons, 
from Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., New York. 


The Indiana Steel Co., Gary, Ind., has ordered from the 
Alliance Machine Co., Alliance, Ohio, a 150-ton ladle crane. 
The total weight is 450,000 lbs., which is said to be the largest 
ladle crane ever built. The builders have orders for eight 
similar cranes, three each for the Indiana Steel Co. and the 
Cambria Steel Co., and two for the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 


Contracts have been awarded for furhishing machinery for 
the new plant of the Forged Steel Wheel Co., a subsidiary of 
the Standard Steel Car Co., Butler, Pa., at Lumdora, near 
Butler. Open hearth furnaces are being. installed in addition 
to the slabbing mill. The contract for the engines was given 
to Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., and the Morgan Engineering 
Co. will furnish the slabbing mill, a universal 34-in. mill, with 
tables and auxiliary equipment, including tongs, cranes and 
floor charging machines. Seven cranes of 60 tons capacity will 
be installed. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





Storage Batteries—Bulletin 116 of the Electric Storage 
Battery Co., Philadelphia, Pa., takes up some points on the 
operation and care of Exide vehicle batteries, being a reprint 
of a paper read before the summer convention of the Society 
of Automobile Engineers. 


Conveying Machinery.—Bulletin No. 4 of the Darley Engi- 
neering Co., New York, describes the company’s suction con- 
veyor for coal and ashes. Installations of this apparatus are 
fully described, with illustrations. The company has also 
published a pamphlet reprinting letters of endorsement from 
a number of customers. 


Crank Shapers.—The Reliance Electric & Engineering Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, formerly the Lincoln Motor Works Co., has 
published Bulletin No. 101, devoted to crank shapers. The 
bulletin discusses problems connected with these tools and 
calls attention to the advantages of the company’s electric 
motors for driving them. 


Water Tanks.—The annual catalogue of the W. E. Caldwell 
Co., Louisville, Ky., describes, with illustrations, a wide variety 
of tanks. These include water tanks of various woods, pen- 
stocks, etc., and wooden tanks for special uses; also steel and 
wooden tanks and towers, miscellaneous steel tanks and 
various fittings. Full price lists are given. 


Blowers.—Catalogue No. 259-E as issued by the American 
Blower Co., Detroit, was prepared for the general illustration 
and description of the company’s products for foreign circula- 
tion. It is in English, but is being published also in Spanish 
and Portuguese. It is intended to be a condensation of a 
number of catalogues and takes up, briefly, A B C engines, 
fans, heating and ventilating apparatus, etc., as well ag the 
Sirocco centrifugal fan. 





Campbell-Olden Steel Side Dump Car. 





A new car company has been organized, to be known as the Joliet 
Steel Car Manufacturing Co., with the intention of building a large 
shop at Joliet, Ill. The president of the company is Robert D. Camp- 
bell, General Manager of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Railway; the 
first vice-president is Victor R. Browning, Vice-President of the 
Browning Engineering Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The company will com- 
mence operations by making a specialty of the Campbell-Olden steel 
side dump car, which is here illustrated. Both Mr. Campbell and 
Mr. Olden are connected with the company. In 1900 Robert. D. 
Campbell became interested in the design of steel cars, and he secured 
the co-operation of W. Q. Olden, an experienced structural engineer, 
who perfected a design embodying the use of structural shapes with 
doors arranged to discharge the load at the sides of the car and 
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outside the rails. Of these cars, 3,000 were built, and .they have 
been in continuous service ever since and have established a type 
from which many similar cars have been designed. 

The discharge openings in the bottom of the car are very large, 
having a combined area of 81 sq. ft. The floor plates are inclined 
toward the center and form a hopper which directs the entire con- 
tents of the car to these openings. The side sills extend from to end 
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Campbell-Olden Steel Side Dump Car. 
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of the car and are connected with the channels supporting the floor 
by a plate. This plate, the channels, the floor. plate and the sides of 
the car are all connected by rivets, so that they form a column-lixe 
structure along each side of the car. These columns are connected 
with the center sills by girders which transmit the buffing stress¢s. 
Owing to a peculiar construction of the floor, the vertical angles along 
the sides of the car act as side stakes and prevent the sides from 
bulging when the car is loaded. The discharge openings are norma''y 
closed by doors which have the same inclination as the side floor 
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pilates end form with them a V-shaped support for the load. ‘These 
doors are so pivoted along the center side of the car that they may 
be lowered on either side, forming a continuous incline to discharge 
the entire load outside the rails and on the side of the track desired. 
These conditions are shown by sections BB and CC of the general 





Campbell-Olden Car. 


drawing. Section DD shows how the doors may be lowered on both 
sides of the car simultaneously when conditions warrant such a pro- 
cedure, the load being thus deposited on both sides of the track. The 
doors in the lowered position rest upon angle irons riveted to the 
cross girders, as shown in section CC. When the doors are dropped 
they strike these angle irons with considerable force, transmitting a 
shock to the structure which loosens the material and causes it to fall 
out more readily. The mechanism operating the doors is simple. A 
shaft along each side of the car carries chains which are attached to 
the doors. When these are rotated by the operation, the chains are 
wound on the shaft, causing the door to rise to its closed position, 
where it is locked by toggle latches, which take the entire strain off 
the chains. 

The car shown in the drawing is the standard for general traffic. 
The dimensions may be altered by lengthening or shortening the 
sections occupied by the doors and raising or lowering the sides. 
The advantage of being able to alter the length and height of the 
car without interference with the essential parts of the design is 
therefore apparent. The width is the maximum allowed by clearance, 
and in this instance is 9 ft. 914 in. outside. 





Wolfe Automatic Lock. 


The Wolfe automatic lock consists of an elongated nut screwed on 
the ordinary track bolt in place of the usual nut. Through holes in 
adjoining nuts, thus placed, passes a bolt held in place by a cotter 
pin. Between the nuts is a malleable cam-shaped piece through which 
the bolt passes. This, when turned in a horizontal position, allows 
a small space between it and the angle bar, into which is inserted 
an iron wedge. By a simple device, this cam-shaped piece, turning 
on the bolt, cannot rise, but must fall, taking the wedge with it, thus 
always taking up the slack due to the stretching or expansion of the 
bolt or to the wearing of the abutting surfaces on the angle bar and 
rail. 

The device is applied to the joint bolts in’ pairs. It is found in 
practice that if applied to the center bolts, the nuts on the others, it 
is claimed, are kept perfectly tight, so it is not necessary, except under 
very severe conditions, to apply it to more than one pair of bolts 
on the joint. It is easily applied, and as easily removed when re- 
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quired. It is-claimed that the ‘lock will: (1) prevent loose bolts ; 
(2) prevent loose joints; (3) prevent wearing of angle bar; (4) pre- 
vent battering and corrosion of threads and bolts; (5) eliminate the 
work of the track walker in tightenihg nuts; (6) help materially in 
keeping the track properly bonded. By the use of this lock, keeping 
the joint tight and angle bars always doing their duty, 
a short bar can be used in place of a longer one, or 
some patented joint, at a saving in construction and 
maintenance. The wear and tear of the equipment 
will be largely reduced and the smoothness and easy 
riding of the track promoted. By keeping the joints 
tight, the lock prevents constant pounding which in 
time destroys the ballast under the joint ties, and, 
when the drainage is not good, makes a churning 
joint. By its use in highway crossings or in paved 
streets, the constant tearing up of planking or paving 
to remedy loose joints is avoided and time and ex- 
pense is saved. By keeping the nut tight and station- 
ary on the bolt, the device prevents the bending of 
the bolt and the battering and corrosion of the threads, 
thus preserving the bolts and nuts so they can be 
used many times. 

The lock has been thoroughly tested 
last 20 months on joints in main line and in 
crossing frogs and yards of several of the 
leading railways, both steam and electric, and has proven to be a 
thoroughly satisfactory device, saving much time and money. 

The Wolfe automatic rail joint lock is covered by four separate 


for the 





Portion of Angle Bar Equipped with Wolfe Lock. 


American patents and by patents in all foreign countries. 
by the U. S. Metal & Manufacturing Co., New York. 


It is made 





Electric Railway Convention Exhibits. 4; 
The exhibits of electric railway appliances, shown in connection 
with the annual convention of the American Street & Interurban 
Railway Association, at Denver, Colorado, Oct..4 to 8, were displayed 
to good advantage’ in Denver’s new auditorium and in the auditorium’s 
canvas-covered annex. They occupied some 36,000 sq. ft. of space. 
Among the exhibitors were the following: 
Adams & Westlake Co., The, Chicago.—Signal lamps for all service; 
arc and incandescent headlights; hand lanterns; car trimmings; 
basket brake handles; switch locks; water closets and 


earthen ware. Represented by Charles 
B. Carson, W. J. Pierson, Alfred Con- 


racks ; 


nor, 


Allis-Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, Wis.— 
Air-brakes for electric cars, railway 
motors and controllers.'. Represented 
by Frank G. Bolles, J. H. Waterman, 
J. QR. Jeffrey, James Gardner, I. L. 
Dimm, R. B. McConney, E. W. Stull, 
F. W. Fanger, George Biaz. 


| American Brake Shoe. & Foundry Co., 

1 Mahwah, N. J.—American Street and 

1 Interurban Association standard brake- 

shoes and brake-heads. Represented 
by F. L. Gordon, J. S. Thompson, A. 
T. Herr, C. C. Higgins, W. L. Boyer, 
E. A. Gregory, E. L, Janes, PB. B. 
Smith, J. H. Stiger. 


American Locomotive Co., New York. 
| —Track exhibit, consisting of the com- 
| pany’s type of heavy electric truck, 

shown under a car of the Denver & 
Interurban Railway. Represented by 
William Wampler. 


American Mason Safety Thread Co., 


Boston, Mass. — American Mason 
safety thread lead and _ carborun- 
dum filled. Karbolith composition 
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Georing for cars, steps and buildings. Represented by Henry C. 

ng. 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago.—Wires and cables for electrical 
purposes; rail bonds and bonding tools: railway fence. Repre- 
sented by C. R. Sturdevant, B. H. Ryder, F. A. Keyes, J. M. Hollo- 
way, J. LD. Sutherland, E. R. Pool, W. H. Williams, W. R. Abbott, 
E. E. Aldous. 

Anglo-American Varnish Co., Newark, N. J.—Reception room. Rep- 
resented by William Marshall. 


Atlas Railway Supply Co., Chicago.—Atlas straight, compromise, in- 
sulated and special rail joints, rail braces and tie plates. Repre- 
sented by J. G. McMichael, D. Thompson. 

Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York.—B. & W. model of horizontal boiler. 
and two types of boiler heads. Represented by Charles Onderdonk, 
William Turner, F. A. Einfeldt, Harry Byer. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia.—Baldwin trucks. Repre- 
sented by John R. Dickey, Holstein DeHaven Bright, C. F. Dodson, 
J. A. Hanna, F. W. Weston, C. H. Peterson. 

Berry Brothers, Ltd., Detroit, Mich.—Panels of native and foreign 
woods, varnish and varnish and paint removers. Represented by 
F. W. Hormann, T. J. Lawler. 

Beaver Dam Malleable Iron Co., Beaver Dam, Wis.—Tie plates. Rep- 
resented by F. S. McNamara. 


Brill Co., The J. G., Philadelphia, Pa.—American Car Co., G. C. 
Kuhlman Car Co., John Stephenson Co., Wason Manufacturing Co., 
Danville Car Co.—High speed M.C.B. E3 truck; single motor 
truck No. 39E; city and suburban trucks Nos. 27 G. E. 1 and 27 
F. E. 1; car seats; seating materials; fare boxes; ‘‘Dedenda”’ plat- 
form gongs; “Dumpit’’ sand box; truck springs of various types: 
“half-ball” brake hanger; one-piece wa steel seat pedestals. 
Represented by George H. Tontrup, . B. Dean, S. T. Bole, E. 
Bronenkamp, S. K. Colby, Fred Brill, F. L. Markham, G. Wade, 
S. M. Wilson, R. H. Thompson. 

Buda Foundry & Manufacturing Co., Chicago.—Manganese center spe- 
cial work; switch stands, track drills, jacks, motor and hand-pro- 
pelled railway velocipedes. Represented by W. S. Weston, F. C. 
Webb. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich.—Burroughs adding and 
listing machines, especially adapted for street and interurban rail- 
way accounting. Represented by F. A. Willard, W. J. Parrish, G. 
M. Green, C. H. Smith. 

Cc. A. Wood Preserver Co., Austin, Texas.—Railway ties treated with 
Cc. A. wood preserver, removed from Denver City Tramway tracks 
after five years of service; other samples of treated timbers. Also 
exhibit of Valentine-Clark Co., Chicago, showing samples of butts 
of telephone poles treated by open-tank process. Represented by 
Hi. F. Gerhard, Mr. Clark. 

Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—One pair wheels mounted on 
axles showing 89,368 miles of service without turning; piece of 
track with standard 100-lb. rail with steel crossties showing type 
of concrete construction ; Duquesne rail joints; steel sheet piling for 
coffer dams ;.specimen of steel piling used for core walls for dams; 
skeleton mine, showing mine timber construction with steel shapes 
and portable steel tie track; soft welding and threading steels; 
specimens showing hot and cold bends; section of interurban car 
truck made entirely with Carnegie welding and threading steel ; 
slack barrel hoops for spike and bolt kegs and miscellaneous pack- 
ages; steel wheels for street and interurban service. Represented 
by K. E. Porter, C. B. Friday, N. D. Trist, W. E. Berry, J. C. Hold- 
ing, L. P. Lincoln, R. B. Carr, E. S. Mills, N. M. Hench, E. M. Spar- 
hawk, A.. H. Hawkins, O. M. Ash. 


Chicago Car Heating Co., Chicago.—Hot water heater in operation ; 
special fitting tor increasing circulation of hot water, regulating 
temperature and facilitating filling system without air pockets. 
Represented by E. H. Gold, W. P. Casper. 


Chicago Varnish Co., Chicago.—Sides of cars, showing six-day process 
of painting and varnishing. Represented by O. H. Morgan, G. 8. 
Bigelow, F. L. Olds, F. H. Gundrum. 

Chisholm & Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleveland, O.—Chain hoists. 
Represented by H. E. Dickerman. Ludlow track drill. Represented 
by W. E. Ludlow. 


Cincinnati Car Co., Cincinnati, O0.—Completely equipped double-truck 
ear for city service, built for the Ogden Rapid Transit Co., Ogden, 
Utah. Represented by Henry C. Ebert, Dana Stevens, Thomas 
Elliott. 


Consolidated Car Heating Co., Albany, N. Y.—Electric car heaters; 
motorman’s cab heaters; house heaters; quick-break knife switches ; 
high-voltage push button; signal system; light signal to motorman, 
indicating when doors are closed on multiple-unit train service; 
pneumatic door operator. Represented by Cornell S. Hawley, 
Thomas Farmer, Jr., W. S. Hammond, Jr. 


Crane Co., Chicago.—Tilt traps; cast steel, Ferro steel and extra heavy 
gate valves; hydraulic and extra heavy brass valves. Represented 
by F. W. Knapp. . 

Curtain Supply Co., Chicago.—Ring curtain fixtures; Forsyth fixtures ; 
Acme cable fixtures; Climax cable fixtures; Burrowes fixtures; 
Keeler eccentric fixtures; car curtain material. Represented by F. C. 
Kenly, Ross F. Hayes, 8S. W. Midgley. 

Dearborn Drug & Chemical Works, Chicago.—Scientific methods in the 
treatment of boiler feed waters to prevent scale, corrosion, pitting 
and foaming. Represented by George R. Carr, H. G. McConnaughy, 
D. E. Cain, I. H. Bowen, W. S. Weaver. 

Duff Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Barrett track jacks; Duff- 
Bethlehem hydraulic jacks; Duff ball-bearing screw jacks; Barrett 
motor armature lifts, motor lifts, wheel and axle lifts; special car 
equipment jacks. ‘Represented by E. A. Johnson. 

Duntley Manufacturing Co., Chicago.—Duntley standard pneumatic 
cleaners ; motor-driven section cars. Represented by George Clem- 
ents, L. C. Thompson. 

Edwards Co., The O. M., Syracuse, N. Y.—Edwards car window fix- 
tures, sash balances, steel trap doors. Represented by E. 
Chaffee, G. G. Norris, C. H. Rockwell. 

Emery Pneumatic Lubricator Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Samples of the 
Emery lubricators and lubricants. Represented by E. L. Adreon, 
- So, SNe E. A. Emery, R. E. Emery, R. E. Adreon, Lou D. 

weet. 

Flood-Conklin Co., Newark, N. J.—Reception booth. 
L. A. Williams, H. J. Kuhn. 

Ford & Johnson Co., Chicago:—Car seats and cane webbing. 
sented by E. Morris, B. H. Forsythe, C. A. Van Derveer. 





Represented by 


Repre- 
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Forsyth Brothers Co., Chicago.—Doyle steel post for wood and steel 
ears; Forsyth metal sash with adjusting shoe; Hedley anti-tele- 
scoping device. Represented by A. H. Sisson, A. L. Whipple. 


Forsyth Steel Tie Co., operating the Pittsburgh Pole & Forge Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Forsyth steel tie; Verona seamless trolley pole; 
Pittsburgh standard span wire pee: Pittsburgh steel insulator pin. 
Represented by W. D. Forsyth, B. D. Foster, Parker Biggert. 

Galena-Signal Oil Co., Franklin, Ee.-pan reception headquarters. 
Represented by George A, Barnes, L. J. Drake, Jr., W. A. Me- 
Whorter, E. H. Baker, H. C. Mason, J. V. Smith, C. H. Thomas, 
W. O. Stieff, C. L. Richards, Robert McVicar, Alfred Green, Mr. 
Lemon, G. J. Smith, C. E. Schauffler, Mr. Toppan, William Walsh, 
E. N. Hedley. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y.—Type M control equipment ; 
complete emergency straight-air brake equipment for motor car and 
trail car; New York variable release motor car air-brake equip- 
ment; railway motors; aluminum cell lightning arresters ; Magnetite 
arc headlights; indicating and recording steam meters; air com- 
pressors; A. C. railway signal system; complete line of rail bonds 
and line material. Represented by F. H. Gale, J. G. Barry, H. N. 
Ransom, W. G. Carey, C. E. Barry, E. D. Priest, F. E. Case, A. H. 
Armstrong, S. W. Trawick, W. J. Clark, C. B. Keyes, T. Beran, H. G. 
Grier, R. E. Moore, H. L. Monroe, J. W. Buell, G. D. Rosenthal, 
Cc. C. Pierce, H. M. Winter, A. W. Arlin, A. V. Thompson, C. W. 
Blivin, H. G. Marsh, W. J. Hanley, Irving Hale, G. A. Woolley, 
H. C. Glaze. 

Goldschmidt-Thermit Co., New York.—Thermit rail joints; compro- 
mise joints; Thermit solid-section joint; welded motor cases and 
pipes; various metals produced free from carbon by Thermit proc- 
ess. Represented by George E. Pellissier, H. S. Mann, L. Hey- 
nemann. 

Griffin Wheel Co., Chicago.—Chilled iron car wheels and axles. Rep- 
resented by C. K. Knickerbocker, J. F. Ferguson, W. H. Dickinson, 
C. F. Kopf. 

Gulick-Henderson Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Reception booth. 
by Henry Gulick, W. O. Collins. 

Hale & Kilburn Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Electric rail- 
Way car seats of several patterns; steel doors and steel window 
sash; rattan, canvas-lined seat covering. Represented by Harry T. 
Bigelow, A. F. Old, C. W. Laskay. 

Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Co... Wakefield, Mass.—Car seats. Rep- 
resented by Bertram Berry. 


Hess-Bright Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Ball-bearing G. FE. 
74-motor, 65 h.p. in daily use during the past year on the Schenec- 
tady Railway, in operation in booth; ordinary babbitt bearing 

E. 74 motor in operation; photographs of railway cars and 
motors employing ball bearings on various railway systems. Rep- 
resented by C. J. Hopkins, H. E. Brunner. 


Johns-Manville Co., W. H., New York.—Porcelain insulators; transite 
asbestos wood; low-voltage overhead line material; catenary line 
material; molded insulations; indurated fiber forms for third-rail 
protection ; high-voltage oil-switch tanks and fiber conduit; Noark 
enclosed fuse and service boxes: fuses and devices for high and 
low voltage service; J-M guy anchors and mine supplies; friction 
tape and rubber compounds; asbestos and magnesia pipe and boiler 
coverings; packings; linolite; desk and table lamps. Represented 
by J. W. Perry, G. A. Saylor, A. H. Pierick. 


Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co., New York.—Insulated wires and 
cables for A.C. and D.C. feeders; transmission; signals; telephone, 
telegraph, car wiring and house wiring. Represented by R. D. 
eee Azel Ames, P. W. Miller, J. A. Renton, J. V. Watson, R. E. 

utrick. 


McConway & Torley Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Janney radial equipment for 
igs eg Represented by Stephen C. Mason, E. M. Grove, 
eS iken. 


McCord & Co., Chicago.—McCord journal boxes; McCord spring damp- 
ener; McKim copper-asbestos gaskets; National equalizing wedge. 
Represented by Clive Runnells, Judson A. Lamon, D. J. McOsker. 

McGuire-Cummings Manufacturing Co., Chicago.—Track exhibit: Two 
double-truck sweepers ; one double-truck passenger car. Represented 
by John J. Cummings, W. J. Cooke, W. H. Stevenson, C. T. Biddison. 


McKeen Motor Car Co., Omaha, Neb.—Track exhibit: Seventy-foot 
McKeen all-steel motor car built for the Union Pacific R. R., seat- 
ing 54 pemenens in main part of car and 10 in smoking compart- 
ment, 914-ft. baggage room, 7-ft. mail. room, 200-h.p. McKeen 
engine, 10x12, air starting and reversible. : 
McKeen, Jr., Mr. Jumper. 


Midvale Steel Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Reception booth. Represented 
by W. P. Barba, James C. Ferguson, Ernest Harrah, W. J. Patterson, 
Stuart Hazelwood, F. S. Remhold. 

National Lead Co., St. Louis, Mo.—White lead; babbitt metals; sol- 
ders ; metal compositions; raw materials. Represented by J. B. Men- 
denhall, W. B. Sale, E. A. deCampi. 


National Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J.—Car curtains; curtain fix- 
tures; sash locks; sash balances; window fixtures; lock washers. 
Represented by F. B. Archibald, J. B. Seymour. 


Niles-Bement-Pond Co., New York.—Niles lathe for turning street car 
wheels. Represented by E. L. Leeds, D. H. Teas. 

Pantasote Co., The, New York.—Pantasote car curtains: Agosote for 
head linings, panels, etc. Represented by W. A. Lake, W. S. Barrows, 
John M. High. 


Pennsylvania Steel Co., Steelton, Pa., and Maryland Steel Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa.—Parts of several special work layouts built for the 
Denver City Tramway Co., including pinless tongue switches, re- 
newable hard-center Manard frogs and mates, Manard hard-center 
steam railway frogs, New Century switch stand, Positive switc! 
stand, main line switch stand, solid Manard crossing, Manard rein 
forced crossing, No. 20 Manard frog, locking spring box for tongue 
switches, B. & I. box, Gem box and automatic box, permissive and 
positive tongue locks for tongue switches ; Manard concaves, mant!¢s 
and heads for ore crushing machinery ; titanium, nickel, chrome and 
low phosphorus high carbon, open-hearth rail sections and sample ct 
rolled Manard (manganese steel) rails; automatic stereo,- 
ticon, showing views of the various mill operations in the manufac- 
ture of special track work, rails and other products. Represented }: 
H. F. Martin, C. C. Clark, J. C. Jay, Jr., R. C. Hoffman, Jr., W. ©. 
Cuntz, H. B. Green, C. E. Irwin, N. E. Salsich, Drew Allen, Ben‘ 
besa G. S. Vickery, W. H. Henderson, W. R. Miller, R. ©. 

elknap. 


Planet Co., The, Chicago.—Eclipse curtain fixtures; Planet (Clio, Flore 


Represented 


Represented by W. R 
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and Luna) babbitt metals; Schroson journal bearings. Represented 
by T. P. Convey, H. J. Summers. 

Rail Joint Co., New York.—Continuous, Weber and Wolhaupter rail 
joints for T, high T and girder rails, both standard and compromise. 
Represented by F..C. Webb, W. T. McCaskey, W. E. Clark, E. A. Con- 
dit, E. L. Vandresar, P. D. Watson. 


Roebling’s Sons Co., John A., Trenton, N. J.—Reception room. Repre- 
sented by A. B. Conover, W. H. Slingluff, J. McG. King. 


Scully Steel & Iron Co., Chicago.—Simplex jacks. Represented by B. A. 
Ragan, A. E. Barron. 

Nuttall Co., R. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Gears, pinions, trolleys and trolley 
parts. Represented by F. A. Estep, G. W. Provost, T. M. Cluley, 
Cc. J. Mayer, J. V. E. Titus, M. Berg, J. W. Porter, E. C. Mason. 


Sherwin-Williams Co., The, Cleveland, Ohio.—Paints and varnishes for 
railway use. ‘Represented by E. M. Williams, H. E. Billau, F. A. 
Elmquist, E. Donnely, L. W. Cole. 

Smith Heater Co., Peter, Detroit, Mich.—Nos. 1-C, 2-C and 3-C Peter 
Smith magazine hot-water heaters; No. 2-P-2 Peter Smith forced- 
circulation hot-air heater. Represented by Daniel W. Smith, Elmer 
J. Smith, M. J. Phelan. 


Standard Brake Shoe Co., Aurora, Ill.—Brake shoes. Represented by 
Cc. P. Wright, F. C. Peck. 

Standard Paint Co., The, New York.—Reception room for explaining 
and recommending P. & B. and 8S. P. C. varnishes, compounds and 
insulating tape; also Novac compound for impregnating coils without 
the aid of a vacuum. Represented by C. E. Smith, B. C. Beckman, 
John H. Thomas, J. I. Pfeiffer. 

Standard Steel Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—Reception booth. Rep- 
resented by C. F. Dodson, F. W. Weston, H. de H. Bright, C. H. 
Peterson. 

Standard Varnish Works, Chicago and New York.—Insulating spe- 
cialties. Represented by L. Robinson, H. P. Salmon and Denver 
representatives. 

Sterling Varnish Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.—Insulating materials and metal 
moe aby paints. Represented by A. S. King, W. F. Hebard, W. V. 
Whitfield. 


St. Louis Malleable Casting Co., St. Louis, Mo.—Malleable iron spe- 
cialties. Represented by R. H. Manwaring, W. A. Manwaring, Dun- 
can Bond. 

Sturnberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., ‘Rochester, N. Y., 
Chicago and Kansas City, Mo.—Telephone apparatus for railway 
signaling and train despatching. Represented by A. M. Hanbrich, 
H. W. Lucia, C. P. Button. 


T. H. Symington Co., Baltimore, Md.—Journal boxes, dust guards, ball 
center bearings. Represented by C. J. Symington, W. W. Rosser. 


Under-Feed Stoker Co. of America, The, Chicago.—Reception booth and 
printed matter regarding the Jones stoker. Represented by Gilbert 
Wilkes & Co., Denver representatives; C. H. Thomas, D. Hunter, Jr. 


U. S. Wood Preserving Co., New York.—New and old wood block pave- 
ment for street car tracks. Represented by Alexander Reed, H. B. 
Langan. 

Western Electric Co., New York and Chicago.—Railway telephones ; 
portable telephone sets; bells; buzzers; batteries; Electrose insula- 
tion; strain insulators; Ideal cap and cone hangers; line and over- 
head construction material; armature and field coils; Kalamazoo 
trolley wheels, harps and sand-boxes. Represented by F. D. Killion, 
R. H. Harper, W. E. Harkness, M. H. Nichols, C. L. Howk, A. Brown, 
H. C. Biglin, H. Olsen. 

Western Elaterite Roofing Co., The, Denver, Colo. 
ing. Represented by E. J. Yetter. 

Westinghouse Companies, Pittsburgh, Pa.—See item regarding this 
exhibit under Supply Trade News. 

Wharton, Jr., & Co., Wm., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.—Wharton H.T. 
switches, mates, frogs and crossings (girder and high T-rail) of solid 
manganese and manganese steel center construction ; manganese steel 
rail and pointed split switch; restored manganese steel frog; tongue 
locks; spring boxes; switch stands and views of track layouts fur- 
nished to various railways. Represented by V. Augerer, L. R. 
Ashurst, Jr., R. C. McCloy, A. S. Partridge, W. McLain, Joseph 
Cavanaugh. 

Wheel Truing Brake Shoe Co., Detroit, Mich.—Abrasive brake-shoes. 
Represented by J. M. Griffin. 

Wonham, Magor & Sanger, New York.—“H. B.” life guard. Represented 
by George E. Willis, Ralph Sanger, H. A. Goode, R. V. Collins. 





Elaterite car roof- 








Plate Glass. 


Railway officials are now giving attention to the excessive break- 
age in common sheet glass. This often happens when the glass is 
being glazed, due to the strain caused by the bow in the sheet; the 
bow is the result of the glass being blown in cylindrical form. This 
bow causes a constant strain, which results in breakage when the 
glass receives a blow or jar. Plate glass, being cast with a flat and 
true surface, is not subject to this strain, and the breakage, both in 
glazing and while the equipment is in use, is so much less than on 
common sheet glass as to compensate for the difference in first, cost. 





High-Speed Radial Drill. 





The accompanying cut shows the 2-ft, motor-driven high-speed sen 
sitive drill with tapping attachment, exhibited at the Master Me- 
chanics’ and.Master Car Builders’ convention at Atlantic City last 
June, by the American Tool Works Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

‘he motor is mounted beneath the box table and is directly con- 
nected to the tapping attachment driving shaft by a belt. The motor 
uscd was the Lincoln variable speed 3 to 1, with speeds 525 to 1,575 
.p.a., which were under accurate control by the convenient hand 
Wheel shown on front of motor. Ags near as could be ascertained, 
the \%4-in. cast. iron plate was drilled through with a %-in. drill in 
twe seconds. 

The tapping attachment is under perfect control, in spite of the 
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high speed of the spindle, by the lever shown at the base of column. 
There are no gears in the drive, as the power is transmitted through- 
out by belts. Adjustment for regulating the tension of the belts is 
arranged for both of the overhead belts and those of the tapping 
attachment and motor. 

The frictions in the tapping attachment are of the company’s pat- 
ented type, which cannot become disengaged of themselves after once 
thrown in. They are of such large proportions as to transmit the 
maximum of power intended for the machine. This drill will handle 
high-speed twist drills up to 1 in. diameter and will take care of 1-in. 
standard taps. When fitted with a tapping chuck it is particularly 
adapted for tapping small holes. The available high spindle speeds 











High-Speed Radial Drill. 


have in a few instances enabled this machine to be used as a router. 
The following table gives the dimensions of the machine: 


Se CUO Be ok sca dwieiaccawndqdadieasade oie ee 300 to 900 
Drills to center of circle outside of column............. 4¢ in. 
Minimum distance from spindle center to column........ 6% ** 
Maximum distance from spindle to table............... 19 oo 
Height Of table AbOVE TIGGER. 2.0 occ cewecccewes Pears | Sew 
Were BUNTEOC OF THING TOR 6 < cic ccecscerdaesceewes 20x28% ‘“ 
WORMING -BUCIACe Of TADIO SIG. ois... 0... onic 60d cvieccveses 6144x28% “ 
Maximum height to highest point of spindle........... t % 7% * 
‘Fraverse Of apindie at OMG HettING. ... 0c eccccccwescee 51% “ 
V@Ftical CPAVONEe GF RESD GIGG o 6 cic cc ccacccsedeccees 8 _ 
gy a a ree 18y% “ 
Distance from under side of head to table.............. 15% “ 
Width of drive belt-on MAGiifie ....5.. os een eee ees lie 
Width of drive belt on countershaft ................. 2% “ 
BR ACE COED, oon hele core iesd ns 0.0 a0 e o0ne 60/9058 66%x87% “ 
Speed of countershaft (2-speed) r.p.m...............- ’. 810 and 387 


The company also makes a 3-ft. size mounted on a pedestal base 
and not equipped with a box table. This type of machine is partic- 
ularly convenient in drilling a number of holes in work which can be 
conveniently moved on a truck or otherwise beneath the spindle of 
the machine. This does away with considerable handling of the work, 
and permits of it being moved from the drilling department along to 
the next department with the least possible delay. 

This machine is particularly adapted to the work in automobile and 
gas engine manufacturing plants. The arm is easily swung to the 
position desired and the head readily set at any point along the arm 
to locate the hole desired. Where drilling with a jig is practiced the 
work is accomplished very rapidly. As will be noted. from the test 
sheet, a spindle speed of 900 r.p.m. is available, although this may be 
increased or diminished to suit special requirements. As _all the bear- 


mst ee 
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ings are of the ball-bearing type, the drill will stand up to a speed of 
2,000 r.p.m. without sign of distress, but of course no twist drill will 
hold an edge at such a speed. 
The test sheet referred to is as follows: 
r—Speeds—, -— Feeds — 
Ft. Aprox. In. 
per per per 
min. rev. min. 
% in.c. 59 shies ae 
* “dbs. 137.2 .022 20 
58 = 147.2 .013 12 
% - 177 013. «12 
1 . 119 0066 3 
i 207 .0076 6 
as ( 37.2 .037 16.8 


Diameter 
of drill. Remarks. 
Cast iron 1 in. thick. 


Rootoqowr, By 
NNWANOTUH'S & 
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Aluminum engine frames, 
in. thick; drilled 14 
holes in 25 seconds. 
Aluminum case. Drilled 
from the solid; bosses 
drilled and faced in one 
operation. 
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Forty-Ton Triplex Chain Block. 


When the ordinary mechanical man thinks of a chain block, it is 
always of the smaller capacities, ranging from %-ton differential to 
the 1-, 2- or maybe 5-ton blocks of higher efficiency. Even engineers 
who should be hoisting experts, but who are not directly in touch 
with the latest practice in the use of hand hoists, too often think of 




















Forty-Ton Triplex Chain Block. 


chain blocks above 10 tons as something unusual; experiments to be 
tried enly when no other means of handling heavy loads can be used. 

The larger sizes of chain blocks are just as available under certain 
circumstances as the differential is for light loads. The Yale & Towne 
Manufacturing Co., New York, has regularly for years made Triplex 
chain blocks up to 20 tons capacity. The 40-ton Triplex, illustrated 
herewith, has recently been developed to meet the demand for a 
dependable hand hoist to handle very heavy loads where the installa- 
tion of an electric crane or powerful steam hoist, because of time 
or cost, would be out of the question. 

The 40-ton Triplex is composed of two 20-ton units with equalizing 
bars at top and bottom. This provides for single-point suspensions 
and for a single point for attachment of load. The equalizing bars are 
made of two channels placed back to back with separators. Provision 
is made for the swiveling of each unit at top and bottom. The 
clevises or points of attachment enable the user to put the hoist in 
place easily, wherever used, and also afford a convenient point for 
the attachment of the load. 

It will find its greatest fields of usefulness in wrecking work, in 
manufacturing plants, at mines and quarries, in building operations, 
and generally for loading and unloading. It may be installed over 
railway tracks on a properly guyed temporary or permanent trestle. 
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Lateral motion may be secured by one or more trolleys running on a 
large I-beam. 

It is available for handling heavy loads where head room, cost, ‘in- 
frequency of lift or. other conditions do not permit the use of power 
cranes of sufficient capacity. The hand chains are arranged to per- 
mit two, four or eight men to work effectively. Where the load is 
heavier than 40 tons it is generally a large enough piece to permit 
two of these hoists to be worked together, giving a capacity of 80 tons. 





King Type Metallic Packing. 


The accompanying cuts show the improved form of locomotive pis- 
ton rod and valve stem packing made by the United States Metallic 
Packing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This design incorporates the King 
patent packing ring, which has been recently perfected. 

This ring is made in two parts only, which lock on the rod, as 
will be seen in the drawing. The importance of this feature, from the 


King Type Packing. 


roundhouse man’s point of view, is considerable. As wear takes 
place, the rings work around the rod, as indicated by the arrowing in 
the drawing of the babbitt ring. 

There is but one ground joint, that between the gland, 3, and the 
sliding plate, 4-5. The soft metal packing ring, 6, makes a joint 
against the flat face of the sliding plate, the conical end of the pack- 
ing ring being toward the steam pressure. The vibrating cup is done 
away with, which is a great advantage, as it has been the source 
of a large part of the troubles with packing. ‘The retaining ring, 7, 
and the steel shell, 8, are nothing more than a follower. Parts 5 
and 7 are made in halves for shouldered rods. The expensive vibrating 
cups necessary in older designs for shouldered rods are eliminated. 

Owing to the use of the steel shell for a given size of rod and stuf- 
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+ Sectional View of King Packing. 


fing box there is much more room for vibration of the packing when 
piston heads are worn or there is excessive play between the cross- 
head and guides. 

The names of the parts corresponding with the numbers on the 
cuts are as follows: 1, swab cup; 2, swab cup discs; 3, gland; 4, 
sliding-plate ring; 5, sliding-plate half pieces; 6, king packing ring; 
7, retaining ring; 8, retaining ring shell; 9, preventor; 10, spring; 
11, braided cotton swab. 

This packing has been put through a thorough test on a number 
of locomotives on various railways, engines in hard service having 
been selected for the-test, and results have been very satisfactcry. 
The packing is steam tight from ‘the start, and continues so under 
adverse conditions. There is little about it to get out of order, con- 
sequently ‘it causes very little trouble. 








